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A ‘Secret Room For Every Man 


By Lorado Iaft 


Distinguished American Sculptor 


sour the ages there have been men 
who delighted in whittling, drawing, painting, 
modelling. They decorated their bodies, their homes, 
and their shrines. 

Now and then one of these craftsmen had a vision 
of something more wonderful or more beautiful 
than anything he had known before: an ideal which 
he felt must be preserved and shared with others. 
He may have glimpsed the mystery of the “burning 
bush” or dreamed of “angels ascending and descend- 
ing.” Perhaps an inexplicable joy thrilled him; per- 
haps an overpowering awe. In any case, it was 
something vastly important to him; something that 
compelled him to make in enduring material a 
record of his experience. That ... was art. 

Studying these emotional expressions of other 
days, one is constantly impressed by their earnest- 
ness, their naively passionate appeal—an appeal at 
times as poignant and inarticulate as the moans of 
an affectionate household pet. Along with the 
prophets of Israel and the world’s real poets, these 
often nameless toilers of the centuries came closest, 
it seems to me, to a fulfillment of Nietzsche’s high 
ideal: “Life means for us constantly to transform into 
life and flame all that we are or meet with.” 

It is through poetry and painting and sculpture— 
art in various materials—that life begins to explain 
itself. The thing he found most precious, his highest 
ideal, man has always embodied in the form of art, 
and transmitted with his love to those coming after. 

Aside from their intrinsic worth, these precious 
things have another value for us, a message particu- 
larly needed in our modern world. They help us 
to realize the infinite sequence of life. As individuals, 
we too often have little accumulated wisdom of our 
own, slight appreciation of the gifts of the ages. 
Our lives are too often casual, without background. 
Our homes sometimes seem to be on casters, like our 
furniture—ever moving, ever changing. Our recrea- 
tions become more hectic, sixty or seventy miles per 
hour. Our only music is jazz; our only drama the 
movie; our only literature the strident daily . . . If 
only we could, and would, pause long enough to 
read the messages of the centuries! 

Here is my own oft-repeated confession of faith. 


, hold that as intelligent beings we have a right to: 


It is that very personal gallery 


of beautiful things memories as 


well as objects of art—that brings 
peace to the worried and wearied. 


(1) All of the beauty around us—the beauty of nati 
which most of us never perceive; 

(2) All of the inheritance of the past—of which so ma 
of us are quite unconscious; and 

(3) The new talent which springs up perenniall) 
which the rush of our life is wont to extinguish beto 
takes root. 

Each of us, then, to live adequately, should thro 
his life open to the influences of art. 

There are ten thousand ways to study art; an 
to appreciate art, there are at least ten million ways 
suited to every eye and to every perception. Let 


consider just two ways out of this multitude. 


The first way is actually to make art, or to try 
make it. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell used to say, “One 
the quickest ways to reach appreciation of a mast 
is to try production in his line long enough 
realize that he is a genius and you are not.” 

The best way to learn to appreciate sculpture 
not to read about it, but to try to do it. It is wort! 
the effort. You may find that you have a knack fo 
it, and if so, you have opened up a whole world o! 
joyous adventure. More likely you will discover tha 
you have no knack for it. But even then you wil! 
at least have learned how difficult it is. 

The second way to enter into an appreciation 
art is by actually seeing spread out before the 
in replica or in fact, the orderly sequence of artist 
productions down through mankind’s long history. 
Everyone can make such a museum, modestly. T] 
exhibits need not be more than plaster casts or pape: 
silhouettes. But they should be organized in order}: 
sequence, and so placed that the relationships 
different nations and periods are evident. 

Such study opens new vistas. Wider and wid 
views upon life. In a sermon by a friend of mu 
a Southern pastor, I find these vibrant words: 

. The really poor, whether they are peasants 
princes, are those who have in their souls no se 
room where Beauty comes sometimes to visit then 
They are most rich whose lives approximate a 
cession of beautiful moments.” 

Build you secret rooms for Beauty! 

















France—a nation of 
many diverse types. 


iis Dismiss the word from your vocabu- 
lary and the idea from your mind. It is one of those 
vague conceptions which, like woolly clouds for the 
bad painter, occupy the canvass of thought, complete 
the picture, and—mean nothing. Italy, France, and 
Spain differ more than they are alike. 

“But the language .” you will argue. 

Very well. Let us begin by putting that argument 
out of the way. What is it that strikes you as similar 
in Italian, French, and Spanish? It is precisely that 
which is neither Spanish, nor Italian, nor French. It 
is a common origin—Latin—imposed on France and 
Spain by a merely fortuitous accident, that of con- 
quest, and on Italy by the more normal process of 
history. 

In the case of France and Spain, the foreign char- 
acter of their source-language is obvious. In the case 
of Italy, the profound changes in psychology which 
history and successive invasions have brought about 
in the course of twenty centuries are equivalent to 
foreignness. A comparison of Latin with Italian will 
suffice to prove it. 

Latin is a language of great sobriety and concision. 
Nothing can rival the medal-like relief of such things 
as Scipio’s epitaph: Sta, viator, heroem calcas. It is 
also a language of scientific and complicated con- 
struction in which, thanks to the pattern created by 
the grammatical agreement of the words, sentences 


Old Rome's Ihree 
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can be pieced together with Chinese precision and 
complexity which every schoolboy appreciates. It is, 
finally, a voluminous and ponderous language, not 
unlike German in its capacity for mass and weight. 

Of this cathedral-organ, the Italians have made a 
violin. Modern Italian contains more 7’s than any 
other language on earth. Now, the letter 7, which 
sounds ee, is the most pointed and sharp of sounds. 
It suggests acuteness, penetration, intention, astute 
cleverness, close adherence to facts, and consummate 
ability to needle one’s way through them, in fine, 
all the qualities of the mind intent. 

If the weight and mass of Latin have transformed 
themselves into the edge and sharpness of Italian, the 
ample harmony of the Latin organ has become the 
thin but exquisite melody of the Italian violin. Italian 
is so melodious that, in the course of time, it had 
naturally become the language of music and re- 
mained in undisputed possession of that territory 
until a wave of nineteenth century nationalism 
evicted it from the realms of French and German 
music, and then from those of other nations. 


Te melodious tendency of Italian is an inherent 
element in the development of the language itself 
insofar as it influences the evolution of words. While 
in speaking the Frenchman defines his words and 
the Spaniard throws them as if with a sling, the 
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Daughters 


Continuing the Sertes of 


‘Adventures in Friendship’ 4 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


Spanish Diplomat, Scholar, and Author 


Italian modulates and sings them while tasting their 
substance as if the words were made of some deli- 
cious candy. Whatever the substance, there is no 
doubt about the shape of the Italian word: it is 
florid. It has curls like the coloratura of Italian 
songs and the hair of the lovely daughters of Italy. 

The French word wears its hair cut short in mili- 
tary fashion and carefully brushed; the Spanish word 
is apt to be shaggy and at times unkempt. Neither 
can vie with the melodious perfection of the line 
which the Italian word exhibits .. . 

You may think that I linger on this question of 
languages. But you—not I—raised it. I was saying, 
please remember, that Italy, France, and Spain differ 
more than they are alike and you raised the argu- 
ment of language against me. Now it happens that 
language provides a very good illustration for my 
assertion, for, from the same language, the so-called 
Latin nations have made three utterly different 
tongues which naturally suggest and emphasize the 
profound differences in their character. 

We of Spain are apt to find Frenchmen too cold 


Moder) 











and knowing, and Italians too self-conscious and 
artistic. In so judging, of course, we judge ourselves 
or rather give away the elements of a judgment to b 
passed on us. When we contemplate the Frenchman 
we do not object precisely to his capacity for stand 
ing coolly over grave difficulties, for that we rather 
appreciate and think we can do ourselyes—but to 
the fact that he should be able to calculate in mo 
ments when calculation is sacrilege to us, for in 
stance in the presence of love or of death, the two 
great passions of the Spaniard. 

Yet the Frenchman is normal and right. Life must 
be lived, and love and death are, after all, but two 
accidents in the life of the living. The Frenchman's 
subconscious attitude towards love or death is “Busi 
ness as usual.” The Spaniard is subconsciously 
shocked. He feels in love and in death something 
august which sets them apart, makes them of a dif 
ferent substance, incommensurable and unblendab! 
with anything else life has to offer. 


That is why love is a far more manageable affair 


in France, where it often stays within the bounds of 





10 


comedy, than in Spain, where it often leads to trag- 
edy; that is why, also, the French have so thoroughly 
assimilated death to life by means of ceremony. A 
French funeral is the most rigid ceremony evolved 
by Western civilization; it is an act of organized life 
in which rights and preéminences of the living are 
given at least as much consideration as their feelings. 


As for the Italians, the Spanish subconscious atti- 
tude is that they know too well what they want and 
perhaps also that they know too well how they look. 
Remember that letter 7. It is pointed and full of pur- 
pose. But here again the Spaniard’s subconscious 
attitude judges himself as much as it does the Italian. 
For it reveals that the Spaniard does not like to co- 
Operate too actively with facts and events or, as reli- 
giously minded people would put it, to tempt the 
Lord. The assiduous use of mental powers, which 
we of Spain associate with Italy, makes us feel in the 
Italian a sense of artistry which we find very close 
to self-consciousness. 

The Spaniard refrains from doing things too well 
—which often leaves him short of the mark of the 
good-enough. There is in him a shyness, a kind of 
shame of the perfect which is at bottom a manifesta- 
tion of his keen sense of nature. He does not like 
to travel as far away from nature as a perfect artist 
must travel to attain perfection. Hence that lack of 
finish observable even in the highest achievements 
of Spaniards—Cervantes’ Don Quixote, for instance. 
(Velazquez, the most finished artist that ever was is 
a paradox.) Now this sense of artistry, which we 
detect in Italy, seems to us almost wicked. The old 
Puritan who lurks behind the Spaniard recoils from 
it, almost mistrusts it. 

Compare, for instance, Spain’s reticence with Italy’s 
gift for expression and manifestation. The contrast 
begins to appear, though in a less pronounced fashion, 
in a comparison with France. The French gift of 
expression, however, is intellectual. An anarchist 
throws a bomb on the floor of the French Parlia- 
ment. The president quietly says: La séance continue. 
A Spanish president, equally cool, would have been 
shy of expressing his coolness so well, that is, of 


knowing or noticing his own coolness. 

The Italian gift goes further. It covers counte- 
nance, situation, circumstances, dress, and aims at 
effect. It achieves its masterpieces in such human 
beings as Benvenuto Cellini or in such mass-move- 
ments as Fascism. The perfection of uniforms, sym- 
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bols, salutations, mottoes, and gestures, appeals to 
Spaniards as overwhelmingly artistic. We are simpler 
and closer to nature. We did it all with harness and 
horse and a few firearms and three small boats led 
by an Italian sailor who was so mad that he could 
pass for a Spaniard. Then in Mexico, Cortez burned 
his boats but it was all quiet and matter of fact. And 
he took away all the wood and screws. 

In saying all this, I am assuming that Italy, France, 
and Spain can be treated as units for purposes of 
comparison. A bold assumption! 

France is Mediterranean, Atlantic, and Mid-Euro- 
pean. How can you lump together a Provencal, born 
amongst dusty and luminous olive trees, fed on gar- 
lic and light wine, and a Breton wandering amidst 
cloud-ridden and rocky coasts facing the Atlantic 
main; the Basque, happy in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of a smiling country, and the round-headed Lor- 
raine settled on the eastern border haunted by a tra- 
dition of enmity and war; the fiery and concentrated 
hillman of the Massif Central, who looks almost 
Spanish, and the matter of fact businessman of the 
Northern low lands, who looks almost Flemish; the 
cautious Norman, who understates his case and hides 
his game, and the hearty Marseillaise . . . 

Nor is the Spaniard less varied. For, to begin with, 
the Peninsula speaks four languages, one of which, 
Basque, is said by philologists to resemble Japanese 
more than it does Castilian. Its verbs rejoice in the 
possession of several thousands of forms so that the 
simplest statement may take a different form if said 
to a person of higher or of lower station, a man or a 
woman, in joy or in sadness. (I fear however there 
is no verb-form to discriminate between statements 
made in truth and in falsehood.) 


B cavinc aside this picturesque remainder (or 
reminder) of a bygone age, there are in the Peninsula 
three Latin languages, the western or Portuguese, the 
central or Castilian, and the eastern or Catalan. The 
preéminent historical réle of Castile has carried the 
central language beyond its natural borders. But the 
natural domain of the three languages might, with- 
out more imagination than is generally brought to 
history and geography, be related to the distribution 
of water in the Peninsula. 

Portuguese is the language of the lands rich in nat- 
ural water, the lands which receive the rivers of Spain 
when they are already voluminous and abundant. 
Castilian is the language of dry and stony Spain, 
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The Iberian Peninsula speaks four 
languages: Basque, having points 
of similarity to Japanese; Portu- 
guese, “most melodious and lyrical;” 
Castilian, the tongue of the con- 
quistadores who took it to the New 
World; Catalan, spoken by “the in- 
dustrious people of the east coast.” 


where there is no water to be had. Catalan is the lan- 
guage of the lands where water is scarce and, through 
hard work and industry, can be turned to splendid 
account. In Valencia, for instance, bridges span a 
wide river-bed but the bed is empty; the river flows 
in the chessboard of canals which make the whole 
valley a lucrative paradise. 

There is more than meets the eye in this relation 
between water and language. For Portuguese is the 
most melodious and lyrical of the Peninsular lan- 
guages; for a long time in the Middle Ages, all Penin- 
sular poets, even Castilians, wrote in Portuguese. The 
land is mellower and softer. In Portuguese bull- 
fights, the bull is not killed. It is true in the Portu- 
guese revolution, their king was killed while ours 
was allowed to leave the country in peace, but then 
all rules have exceptions and kings are not bulls. 

Castilian is a bony and stony language as befits the 
land of castles, the dry stretches of the central table- 
land. It is the language of the conquistadores which 
spreads from California to Patagonia, and in which 
Don Quixote gallops over the whole earth . . . And 
Catalan is the language of the industrious people of 
the eastern coast, in touch with Mediterraneans and 
Levantines from the south, people who know the 


value of sustained, directed effort and the use of wit 

But the variety of the Peninsular types ts far great 
than the linguistic map of the Peninsula would sug 
gest. The Peninsula offers a wider choice of settings 
and landscapes than any other nation, from Norway 
like fjords in Galicia to Palestinian palm-groves 1 
Alicante, from the snow tops of Asturias and th 
Scottish-looking valleys of industrial Biscay to th 
enchanted gardens and perpetual spring of Anda 
lusia. 

The Spanish Peninsula is Atlantic and Mediterra 
nean, with a few more things specifically her ow 
such as Castile. France is Atlantic, Mediterranean, 
and Mid-European. Italy is therefore the most purel 


Mediterranean of the three. 


, = she is, perhaps, no less varied than France « 


Spain. For her northern parts, the knee of the boot, 
lie on the Continent, in the recesses of those Alps 
which are one of the most important centers of West 
ern civilization. The Northern Italians, creators of 
banking and of statesmanship, are Europeans of the 
purest dye. While the lower part and the point ot 
the boot, Naples and Sicily breed Mediterranean, sun 
bathed men and women, life-worshippers and time 
enjoyers. Then Italy, which we are wont to imagine 
as stretching north-south, is really placed north-west 
south-east so that while Turin is nearly French, tl 


heel of the boot is Levantine | Continued on page fy | 
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Railroads: Government Ownership ? 


te THIS DEBATE-OF-THE-MONTH, while specifically directed towards 


the transportation problem in the United States, is rooted in an economic 


issue of world-wide interest: government and business . . 


. The following 


statements are impartially presented as the views of recognized spokesmen 


Yes— 
Says Burton K. Wheeler 


United States Senator from Montana 
Chairman, Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 


O BETTER testimonial of the timeliness of a 
discussion of this subject can be shown than the 
numerous memorials and petitions that have been 
sent to Congress lately by various civic organizations 
and service clubs protesting against government own- 
ership of railways. This was before legislation on 
the subject had been introduced in Congress and 
before there had been any recent debate on the mat- 
ter, and it has struck me as an attempt at locking the 
barn before the horse gets in. These protests have 
been mainly based on a fear for the destruction of 
capitalism and unnecessary governmental interfer- 
ence with private enterprise. 

It would be well to point out, however, that the 
peculiarly public function of our arteries of com- 
merce makes it essential that there be enough gov- 
ernment interference to not only protect the public 
against any mishandling, but to insure to the public 
the best possible system of transportation. This has 
never been seriously questioned legally or econom- 
ically in the last hundred years, nor, for that matter, 
as far back as 2,000 years. 

How well this concept fits in with the American 
constitutional government may be seen from a deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court in 1873: 

That railroads, though constructed by private corporations 
and owned by them, are public highways has been the doc- 
trine of nearly all the courts ever since such conven ences of 
passage and transportation have had any existence. Very 
early the question arose whether a State’s right of eminent 
domain could be exercised by a private corporation created 
for the purpose of constructing a railroad. Clearly it could 
not unless taking land for such a purpose by such an agency 
is taking land for public use. 

The right of eminent domain nowhere justifies taking 
property for private use. Yet it is a doctrine universally 
accepted that a State legislature may authorize a private cor- 
poration to take land for the construction of such a road, 


making compensation to the owner. And the reason why the 
use has always been held a public one is that such a road is 


for and against government ownership of railways. You, the reader, are 


to be the judge . 


- - Comment, briefly stated, is invited—The Editors. 


by 


a highway, whether made by the government itself o 
the agency of such corporate bodies. . . . 

It has never been considered a matter of any importan 
that the road was built by the agency of a private corpora 
tion. No matter who is the agent, the function pertorm 
is that of the State. 


Twenty-six years later the same court, after citing 
the above decision with approval, declared that: 


A railroad is a public highway and none the less so be 


cause constructed and maintained through the agency of a 
corporation deriving its existence and powers from the Stat 
Such a corporation was created for public purposes. It 


forms a function of the State. 


Rail transportation must of practical necessity be 
monopolistic. If it is private monopoly, the stake 
of the public in it is so large that public regulation 
must be had to insure the greatest common benefit. 
This calls for an elaborate bureaucracy; reams and 
reams of rules, orders, regulations and the like; pry- 
ing into books, accounts, contracts; supervising rates, 
charges, extensions, and abandonments of service. 

Yet this elaborate system of regulations fails in its 
purpose because, while perhaps it does protect the 
public from the more obvious abuses, there is no way 
for it to insure good management. And if, as the 
Supreme Court says, the railways are run as an 
agency of the government, then it follows that the 
duty of the government is clear to see either that they 
are well managed, or to supply new and more respon- 


sible management. 


© arty the Interstate Commerce Commission 
cannot regulate good business judgment into the rail 
roads any more than Congress can legislate good 
sense into them. 

The fact is that the railroad industry of the United 
States has been strangled at the neck. So far have 
the bankers gone in making the railroad business a 
mere adjunct of Wall Street finance, that in the case 
of many roads the chief executives are required to 
maintain their offices not where the roads do their 
business, but in Wall Street | Continued on page 63| 
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Railroads: Government Ownership ? 


No— 


Says Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, “Railway Age” 






HAT is being said about government own- 
ership of railways in the United States is very para- 
doxical. 

In 1924, it was advocated in the platform of the 
Progressive Party. It is now being advocated again 
by many who then supported that party. The para- 
dox in their case is that they are now using argu- 
ments for it that are exactly the opposite of those 
they used then. Their principal arguments then were 
that the railways were a monopoly, and were making 
too much money. Their principal arguments now 
are that the waterway and highway competitors of 
the railways have taken much of their traffic, and 
that, largely for this reason, the railways are in such 
bad financial condition that they cannot borrow from 
anybody but the government! 

There are many others whose attitude is a paradox 
because they say they are opposed to government 
ownership, but that it is “inevitable.” Formerly, in 
America, it was the practice of most persons who 
believed that an important change in our political 
and economic systems would be undesirable, or even 
disastrous, to unite in advocating the means neces- 
sary to its prevention. Has the spirit which then pre- 
vailed been succeeded by one of general and inert 
defeatism? I do not think so. Government owner- 
ship of railways is no more inevitable in the United 
States now than it has been in the past, because the 
means of preventing it are as plain as, and will be no 
more difficult to carry out than, those adopted here- 
tofore to prevent it. 

The real question is whether government opera- 
tion 1s desirable. This is true because government 
ownership undoubtedly would involve government 
operation, and the way the railways were operated 
would determine whether government ownership 
would be advantageous or disastrous to the public. 

Fortunately, the facts for comparing government 
and private operation in the United States are readily 


available. The railways were operated by the govern 
ment in 1918 and 1919. The World War ended in 
November, 1918. Therefore, their operation through 
out 1919 indicates how they would be operated by 
government in the future under conditions of peace. 
Their officers in 1919 carried out government orders 
and policies, and the results were principally due to 
these orders and _ policies. 

Let us, then, briefly compare railway results undet 
government operation in 1919, with railway results 
under private operation in 1933, the worst year of the 
present depression. The comparison—or contrast 
will throw light on many questions. 

Gross earnings in 1919 were $5,150,000,000, and in 
1933 only $3,100,000,000, a decline of 40 per cent due 
to the depression. You would naturally expect to 
find, in view of these figures, that the financial 1 
sults of operation were much worse in 1933 than in 
1919. But they were better. Net earnings in 1919 
were $745,000,000, and in 1933 were $846.000.000 
The reason they were larger was that operating ex 
penses were reduced from $4,400,000,000 in 1919 to 
$2,250,000,000 in 1933, or 49 per cent. 


Ba: best single measure of efficiency and economy 


is the ratio of expenses to earnings. Operating ex 
penses consumed 85! per cent of gross earnings un 
der government operation in 1919. They consumed 
less than 73 per cent of the much smaller gross earn 
ings collected under private operation in 1933. Rat 
were about the same. The average hourly wage paid 
was 11 per cent higher than in 1919. Operating ex 
penses were so much less because of great improve 
ments in plants and methods made under private 
management between 1919 and 1929, and great re 
trenchments made during the present depression. 

The amount of freight handled per employe was 
36 per cent greater in 1933 than in 1919, although, on 
the average, each employe worked 13 per cent less 
hours. The result was that, whereas, in 1919 total 
wages consumed 51.4 per cent of gross earnings, or 
$2,644,000,000, in 1933 they consumed only 43.2 pet 
cent of them, or $1,336,540,000. 

But this saving in labor costs was by no means the 
only large economy effected. In 1919, fuel, other 
materials and supplies, loss | Continued on page 59| 













By Ed. R. Johnson 


Chairman, Convention Committee, Rotary International 


EE. the purpose of making new friends, as well 
as renewing old friendships, the Convention Com- 
mittee endeavored to arrange what it hopes will be 
an inspiring as well as entertaining and informative 
Mexico City convention program, June 17-21. 

The very atmosphere of the Palace of Fine Arts, 
in which the plenary sessions are to be held, is con- 
ducive to unity — friendliness and understanding. 
Almost on entering this marvelously beautiful struc- 
ture of white Carrara marble, with interior decora- 
tions of colored Mexican marble, one is moved to an 
attitude of appreciation and a desire to understand. 

Before one is the famous glass curtain depicting 
those two majestic mountains of Mexico, Popocatepetl 
and Ixtaccihuatl. Colored lights play around their 
summits. There is a simulated sunrise—midday and 
sunset—a day of harmony—a day of aspiration—a 
day of beauty. Worldly problems are for the 
moment forgotten. One realizes a sense of individual 
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The Palace of Fine Arts, in which plenary ses- 
sions of the convention will be held. It is said 
to be “the most beautiful building in the world.” 


Photo: Franz Mayer 


Twenty Hours of Inspiration 


The program is perfected » rare 
entertainment is assured... and 
to the last detail, all is ready 


for the Mexico City convention. 


responsibility to live his own life in service to his 
fellow men. 

It is mid-afternoon Monday. The convention is 
called to order. Lazaro Cardenas, president of the 
Republic of Mexico, welcomes each visitor to this 
great convention. Other welcomes from Aaron 
Saenz, governor of the Federal District, Julio Zetina, 
president of the Rotary Club of Mexico City, and 
Ernesto Aguilar, past director of Rotary International 
and present governor of the 3rd _ District, are briefly 
added. Jose Carles, director nominee from Barcelona, 
Spain, responds cordially. Paul Harris, founder of 
Rotary, tells interestingly about “This Rotarian Age.” 

There is singing and then another voice, a scintil- 
lating, cheery voice. It is Bob Hill, president of Ro- 
tary International, telling of the great advances made 
by Rotary during the year . more than 100 new 
clubs . . . sufficient new Rotarians to make the total 
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larger than any time previous . . . he asks each 
Rotarian present to accept his individual responsi- 
bility in helping to achieve the program of Rotary 
as expressed in its objects. 

The curtain descends. From the mountain peaks 
on the great glass curtain, one’s eyes instinctively look 
still higher, till they view the crowning glory of this 
magnificently incomparable room, the great circular 
stained-glass window beyond which myriads of 
colored lights play in rainbow hues. One reflects on 
the harmony of it all. The setting seems so appro- 
priate one would linger to enjoy the beauty of design, 
but the convention’s first plenary session is over. . . . 

Another event calls for at- 


in tones of clarity and strength on “Man’s Right to 
Live.” Shall society be organized on an acquisitive o1 
a sharing basis? Are we, as Hendrik Van Loon once 
so aptly said, “all fellow passengers on the same 
planet and as such we are all of us equally responsi 
ble for the happiness and well being of all in the 
What can an 


individual do to promote “service above self”? 


world in which we happen to live”? 


Then Edwin Robinson, First Vice President of 
RIBI (Rotary International: Association for Britain 
and Ireland), Sheffield, England, presents a new pic 
ture of the responsibilities of each Rotarian as a busi 
ness or professional man. Granted that man has a 

right to live, it is apparent that each in- 





tention. It is the great out-of- 
doors fellowship evening in 
Chapultepec Park, where the 
historic Presidential Palace is 
located. Here will be pro- 
vided an opportunity for Ro- 
tarians from every corner of 
the globe to have a fine eve- 
ning together. On subsequent 
evenings there will be musi- 
cales, symphony concerts, the 
President’s Ball and a color- 
ful pageant—as you learned 
last month from Julio Zetina’s 
“Rotary Fiesta” in these col- 
umns. 

Daily from 8:30 to 10:15, 


under the chairmanship of many experienced 





Rotarians, there will be numerous group as- 
semblies relating to the four service phases of 
the Rotary program. Here opportunity will 
be afforded for the discussion of topics which 
are carefully integrated with those being con- 
sidered at the general sessions. Assemblies 
will adjourn in sufficient time for one to ar- 
rive at the plenary sessions several minutes in 
advance of the call-to-order, during which 
time he may revive memories of the preced- 
ing plenary sessions while listening to the 
calm and quiet notes of the mid-morning 
organ recital. 
It is Tuesday ... Allen D. Albert, past 
president of Rotary International, is speaking 
“Before one is the famous glass curtain depict- 
ing those two majestic mountains of Mexico, 


Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl”’ Above: a 
modernized Aztec architectural decoration. 












dividual has special service obligations to 
those with whom he has business deal- 
ings in addition to the avenues of gen- 
eral social cooperation he has with his 
neighbors. 

We pause. ... There is a brief memo- 
rial service conducted by M. Eugene 
Newsom, past president of Rotary Inte: 
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national. The well-spent lives of those who have 
gone beyond during the year are revered in silence. 

A few minutes later Donato Gaminara, first vice 
president of Rotary International, sets forth with re- 
markable force, in both 
English and Spanish, 
outstanding examples 
of great community 
service activities with 
which he is especially 
familiar. It is evident 
that the general pro- 
gram of service in Ro- 
tary should be consid- 
ered in its respective 
parts and that each Ro- 
tarian should under- 
stand precisely the niche 
that he is called to fill 
within his own com- 
munity. 

Now, Wednesday 
morning. ... There are 
nominations for presi- 
dent and treasurer. The 
names of district gov- 
ernor nominees are presented for election. There is 
an interlude followed by the International Service 
roundtable. A dozen men from as many different 
countries under the chairmanship of M. B. Gerbel, 
an honorary commissioner of Rotary International, 
are discussing informally the topic “Is Rotary Really 
International ?—An Answer!” 

For more than an hour the thousands in the audi- 
ence listen with undeviating attention as they learn 
of the valuable place Rotary has taken in practically 
every country on the planet. One is transported from 
a mere consideration of service in his own business 
and in his own community to the larger considera- 
tion of the world service aspect of Rotary. The world 
is seen as a neighborhood. One realizes that those 
who live in a country thousands of miles away are 
as much his neighbors as is the fine and charming 
family next door. 

How alike people are! Differences are merely su- 
perficial. Each witness to this great, inspiring inter- 
national service roundtable resolves that he will do 
his utmost not only to develop a personal under- 
standing of the peoples of other countries but to help 
all those with whom he comes in contact to do like- 
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A view of “Old Popo” from Chapultepec Castle. 
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wise by having kindly and friendly thoughts. The 
roundtable renews the desire to study Rotary in all 
its aspects and apply its principles in all human 
relationships. Past President John Nelson presents a 
summarizing address and _ there 
follows a tableau of flags of all 
the countries in which there are 
Rotary clubs—a beauteous picture 
for one’s garden of memories. 

It is Thursday morning. . . 
President Hill, Secretary Perry and 
Treasurer Chapin give their re- 
ports as officers. Past President 
Almon Roth, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, presents 
the recommendations of the Coun- 
cil on Legislation. Clinton P. 
Anderson, another past president, 
in a forceful and dynamic 
manner indicates how each Rota- 
rian can take the initial steps in 
making his own participation in 
the Rotary movement effective. 
For the first time many learn 
of the true significance of Rotary 
Club Service. 

Hart Seely, past vice president of Rotary Interna- 
tional, tells how any individual can help perpetuate 
the ideal of service. His plan is unique. Invest three 


‘cents a day for ten years and an individual Rotary 


membership is made immortal to the end that the 
ideal of service may be a permanent, guiding, moti- 
vating force in human relationships. 

On Friday, the final session of the convention is 
called to order. Donald A. Adams and Tom Sutton, 
past presidents of Rotary International, present two 
inspiring closing addresses. They summarize the 
great events of the week, reminding us of challenges 
presented and of the part each must take if the ob- 
jects of Rotary world-wide are to be achieved. 

There is a presentation of gifts from Rotarians of 
the world to the Rotary Club of Mexico City as a 
token of esteem and understanding. The incoming 
president speaks a word of greeting. The outgoing 
president again stresses the keynote of individual re- 
sponsibility in carrying out Rotary’s program .. . 

Auld Lang Syne is sung with tender feeling . . 
A hush... The lights change... The organ 
softly plays a farewell sonata. And the 1935 conven- 
tion is over in fact, but its memories will ever remain. 
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-—For Those Who Would Explore 


By Leonidas W. Ramsey 


Author of “Time Out for Adventure in Mexico” 


i» ONLY is Mexico City one of the most 
charming cities in the world, but many travellers 
declare that side trips within easy motoring distance 
are of even more interest than the city itself. Excur- 
sions which once required days and even weeks, may 
now be made in a day. Some of them are over mod- 
ern roads through breath-taking scenery of inde- 
scribable beauty ranging from vistas of the whole 
valley of Mexico to valleys with snow-capped moun- 
tains towering overhead. 

If one is to have but two free days in the capital, 
surely time should be found for a visit to the pyra- 
mids of Teotihuacan. On the way, visit the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe, patron 


saint of all Mexico, in the village of Gua- 7 amy 


dalupe Hidalgo. 

There is a long and pretty story about this 
shrine ... Many years ago when a poor In- 
dian, Juan Diego, was crossing a mountain, 
the Virgin Mary appeared to him in a beam 
of light, calling him /Aijo mio (my son). 
She told him that it was her wish that a 
church be built where she stood. He carried 
this news to the bishop, but the bishop had 
other things to think about and would not 
be disturbed. Again 
the vision appeared to 
Juan, and this time the 
Virgin Mary gave him 
a sign. She instructed 
him to pick flowers, 
which appeared mirac- 
ulously, and take them 
to the bishop. When 
his serape was unfold- 72°" .0n 
ed before the bishop, 
behold! ... a figure of 
the Virgin was seen 
painted on the serape. 
The church was built 


Sombreros .. . A not 
untypical market scene 
at picturesque Taxco. 


Mexico City may be the ‘rem of 


S 


Mexico’, but you will discover 


its setting well worth as many 


days or weeks as you can linger. 


in course of time, and when you visit Mexico this 
summer you can see the image for yourself, hung 
above the altar. It is said to have grown brighter with 
the years. 
The greatest fiesta in Mexico is the Fiesta 

of Guadalupe, on the twelfth day of 
December, when the Indians flock y a 
here from even remote sec- ro | 


tions. There is feasting, 
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dancing, drinking, 























Patios—a bit of green 
enclosed by cool, shaded 
walks —are characteristic 
of Mexican homes from 
the Rio Grande to Yu- 
catan. Tile is a popular 
adornment for fountains 
and intimate nooks. 


Ouaint fishing villages 
abound around Lake Patz- 
cuaro (below). Here the 
Tarascan Indians carry 
on with customs strange 
to the modern eye. And 
many a tourist tarries 
to try his own luck at 
angling. Lake Patzcuaro 
is easily reached from 


Mexico City by railroad. 
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the clanging of bells, praying; and the market 
booths, ferris wheels, and shooting galleries 
extend right to the door of the basilica. The 
crowd is a picturesque conglomeration of the 
devout, street fakirs, and lottery ticket sellers. 
A stone’s throw from the basilica is the Chapel 
of the Well. The faithful attribute miraculous 
healing powers to its waters, and it is said 
that whosoever drinks of its waters will re- 
turn to Mexico. 

From Guadalupe Hidalgo, one drives on- 


ward to the pyramids of Teotihuacan. The 





Pyramid of the Sun, recently pictured in these columns, 
is most famous. It measures 215 feet in height and 750 feet 
square at the base; greater at the base than the Great Pyra- 
mid of Egypt! There is a wide monumental stairway lead- 
ing to the summit, and it has been completely excavated 
and restored until it looks today much as it did some cen- 
turies ago when Teotihuacan was the religious capital of 
the ancient Toltec empire. 

But even more interesting than the pyramids is the Tem- 
ple of Quetzalcoatl. It is of awe-inspiring proportions, this 
ancient out-of-doors amphitheater, dwarfing in extent even 
the great stadiums of our modern universities. Of especial 
interest are the many huge carvings of plumed serpent 
heads and other grotesque figures. 

When weary of climbing stairways, a cool underground 
cafe offers you lunch. And, before you leave, visit the 
museum filled with its interesting relics of the Toltec era as 
well as the more recent Teotihuacan products. Nearby is 
an open-air theater with huge organ cactuses as a back- 
ground. This theater is an artistic achievement, and so 
simply done that it should be studied by landscape artists. 


As YOU depart, countless women and small girls will 
beg you to buy little Toltec pottery heads plowed up from 
the field or collected on the hillsides. They sell for but a 
few cents each, and you should, by all means, buy a few to 
study the small faces and to carry home as souvenirs. 

On your trip to or from the pyramids, you can turn off 
for a visit to the old monastery of San Augustin Acolman 
built in the years 1539-1560, when Mexico was New Spain. 
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If you are to be in Mexico for four days or more, motor 
over the mountain to Puebla, capital of the state of Puebla. 
In fact, we shall call it our “second choice” side trip within 
easy motoring distance from Mexico City. The trip is a 
scenic one, over mountains and through quaint villages, 
while towering above is snow-capped Popocatepetl (more 
than 17,750 feet above sea level) with the “White Lady,” 
Ixtaccihuatl, nearby. 


Thc road leads through Cholula with its three hundred 
and sixty-five churches and the ruins of an Aztec teocalli 
(pyramid) standing high above the city. Believe-it-or-not 
Ripley calls Cholula “The most pious community on earth.” 
It was a religious center at the time of the Aztecs; Spanish 
missionaries merely substituted churches for temples. So thor- 
oughly did they do their work that only the ruins of a giant 
temple-pyramid remain. This teocalli was too large to re- 
move; so a church was built on its summit. 

Puebla is a large and interesting city with its tiled domes 
glistening in the sunshine. Next to the cathedral in Mexico 
City, the one in Puebla is the largest and, perhaps, the richest 
in the republic. There is no end of interesting churches in 
the old city of Puebla. An architect who has travelled all 
over Mexico tells me that he considers the Chapel of El 
Rosario in the Church of San Domingo one of the most beau- 
tiful bits of architecture in the whole republic. It zs charming. 

Puebla has been besieged and captured by every army that 
has invaded the country. If you take the time you can see 
the old Fort Loreto, where two thousand Mexicans, under 
General Ignacio Zaragoza, repulsed the invading French 
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Army on May 5, 1862. This victory is com- 
memorated throughout Mexico as a National 
holiday, as Cinco de Mayo day, the Fifth of 
May, comparable to the celebration of the 
Fourth of July in the United States. 

Puebla is the home of majolica tile and 
the factories are worth a visit. The countless 
tile domes, glistening like Easter eggs 1n the 
sunshine, give evidence that Puebla apprect 
ates local industries. Under the portales about 


the Plaza de la Constitution are sold onyx 


trinkets of every description, as well as a 
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Nestling on a hillside, 


but a few hours by auto 
from Mexico City, 1s the 
town of Taxco. So beau 

tiful is its church and 
so picturesque are tl 

houses and streets, the 
government has decreed 
that modernism will nev- 
er be pe ymitted to mar oj 


to change the picture. 


Silver, dug from nearby 
mountains, built Tar 

Count Borda, the mining 
magnate of his day, has 
perpetuated his name in 
the Borda Gardens. This 
decorated aqueduct long 
ago served ad ilver mill 








candy made of sweet potatoes. On fiesta days, this 
plaza is crowded with all manner of jugglers, toy 
venders, tortilla sellers, tight-wire walkers, and na- 
tives who come from the nearby hills and valleys. 

If you are to be in Mexico City 
the greater part of a week, 
you most assuredly will 
enjoy a trip fifty miles 
down the mountain- 
sides to the fashion- 
able week-end resort 
city of Cuernavaca, 
capital of the state of 
Morelos. Cuernavaca 
is some three thou- 
sand feet below the 
high altitude of Mexico 
City, and the climate is de- 
lightful. It is a charming old 
town with good resort hotels, 
and is famous not alone for its 
tropical climate, but also its historic background and 
many sights of interest. There are the old Borda 
Palace, gardens, and large swimming pool. Here 
one may swim in the same pool that the Emperor 
Maximilian and Carlotta enjoyed, and walk among 
the mango trees in the gardens—the gardens which 
were the background for the Emperor’s gay court 
during his ill-fated reign in Mexico. 

Dwight W. Morrow maintained a home in Cuer- 
navaca while American ambassador to Mexico; and 
it was in this charming place that Lindbergh was 
entertained when he made his goodwill flight to 
Mexico. Before leaving Mexico, Mr. Morrow com- 
missioned Diego Rivera to paint the walls on the 
upper gallery of the old Cortez Palace, now the State 
Administration Building, as a parting gift to the 
Mexican people. These murals are some of the most 
interesting done by Rivera and should not be missed. 

If time permits, journey on from Cuernavaca to 
Taxco, in Guerrero. You can now reach Taxco by 
a fine motor road, which I first travelled only two 
weeks after it was completed. The city, with its ram- 
bling streets up and down and along the mountain- 
sides, is one of the most picturesque spots in Mexico. 
It is as quaint as a scenery painter could make it, with 
its red-tiled roofs and its geometrically designed cob- 


blestone streets. It is a perfect picture of a Spanish 
hillside town. The heart of the city is a level square, 


at one end of which is the famous rose-colored church 
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built by Count Borda, made wealthy by the stream 
of silver which flowed from the famous Borda mines. 

The government has decreed that Taxco shall not 
be spoiled by hotels or commercial establishments 
which might detract from its natural quaintness. 
It is a wise provision. Artists and the liter- 
ary-minded have flocked to Taxco in re- 
cent years, but the city has never lost 

its charm. There is a market every 

day in the plaza at Taxco. At times 
the setting is so confined and pic- 
turesque that the square seems a 
stage set for a pageant. 

If you feel explorative and time is 
no object, it is easy to motor onward 
to the tropical city of Acapulco, on 
the Pacific, or to fly to Tampico on the 
Atlantic . . . to bask lazily in the warm 
sunshine, enjoy the brilliant sunsets, fish for 
big game fish, and swim in the ocean. 


A fr roadside greetin . : 
frequent roadside greeung Perhaps on another day you might ride over 


the Mexico-Toluca Highway to Toluca some nine 
hundred feet higher in altitude than Mexico City. 
On the way is the Desierto de los Leones, the desert 
of the lions; which is neither desert nor lions, but an 
old convent and park. You will also pass through 
Lerma, a typical small town, and if it happens to be 
market day you will be fascinated by the queer food 
and odd wares sold there. Toluca, itself, is a quaint 
city, and the whole trip is more interesting for the 
stream of burros and walking natives one encounters 
along the roadway, than for anything else. The trip 
gives an impression of native life which one might 


not otherwise receive. 


Bor there are countless other places of interest. 
Perhaps you would enjoy a visit to Amecameca, some 
forty miles from the capital, and about half way up 
the side of Popocatepetl. You may climb “Old Popo,” 
as this mountain is affectionately called by the natives, 
if you are the sturdy type to go in for such things. 

If you like ecclesiastical architecture, you will most 
assuredly find it worth your while to stop at the vil- 
lage of Tepozotlan and visit the fine old Church of 
Tepozotlan with its breath-taking altars of burnished 
gold. This church was founded in 1584, and is one of 
the finest examples of the churrigueresque style in 
Mexico. The richness of the facade may be judged 
by the fact that the tower and Portada together con- 
tain fifty-six figures of angels; one hundred and 
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eighteen heads of cherubims; and one hundred and 
forty-six figures of saints; a total of three hundred 
and twenty figures—all sparkling and brilliant in 
their execution. 

This old church with its rough plank flooring, rich 
ornaments, polychromed chapels, richly carved fa- 
cades, and lowly Indian worshippers, adds something 
to one’s understanding of Mexico that is worth all 
the discomforts of rocky roads and lunchless midday. 

Just one night’s ride from Mexico City to the west 
and north is Guadalajara, known among writers and 
tourists as the “Pearl of the Occident.” It is the sec- 
ond largest city in Mexico, with a population of 
200,000. Noted for its equable climate, attractive 
churches, and beautiful women, Guadalajara surely 
is one of the handsomest cities in the New World. 

In the same district is exquisite Lake Patzcuaro. 
The old city nearby offers one of the comforts of 
home while enjoying the sights. Tarascan Indians 
hereabouts live much as they did before the con- 
quest. They still hunt fowl by throwing sticks, and 
angle for the little white fish which gourmets declare 
has the finest flavor of any member of the finny tribe. 

The west coast is a rich hunting ground for the 
adventurer. Acapulco, for example. Once it was the 


Popocatepetl, better known as “Old Popo,” one of the two mountain sentinels ove 
than 17,750 feet above sea level. Near Popocatepetl stands Ixtaccihuatl, often referred to as 
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port of entry for richly laden galleons from the 
Orient. Another Pacific port, Mazatlan, is the largest 
between San Diego, California, and Panama. 


I. you wish to visit one of the world’s last para 
dises, I suggest the city of Tehuantepec on the isth 
mus of the same name. Although a city of som 
11,000, here you will find no banks, newspapers, tel 
phones, and, as this is written, but one automobik 
The women are considered to be the most beautiful 
of all Mexican women, and wear costumes that d 
light the eye. Men are outnumbered by the wome: 
who carry on the commerce of the markets whil 
husbands, brothers, and sons idle in hammocks o1 
work on the farms nearby. 

Then there is Oaxaca (pronounced wah-hal-cah), 
some 320 miles south of Mexico City. A few miles 
away are the celebrated ruins of Mitla and Monte 
Alban ... And the Mayan monuments, recently 
described for Rorartan readers, beckon 

But we need not stop here for wherever the high 
way, the railway, the air-way lead, there is romance 
and adventure a plenty. In fact, those who will get 
the most out of a visit to Mexico will do a litth 
exploring on their own account. I recommend it. 


Vexico Cit [ts peak 1?) 
“The White Lady. 
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Few golfers can explain gos ee eo ae 
why the game often is re- a. CLL 
ferred to as a“royal sport.” : mE» 
Dip into history, however, ¥ ee 

and the reason is appar- 
ent. Old Scotch records 
reveal that kings were 
among early devotees of 
the game there... . Here 
is King Charles I, of Eng- 
land, on the Leith golf 
links as he received word 
of a rebellion in Ireland. 





Sketch by John 
,ilbert 


dated 1875. 














Golf — Royal and Ancient 


By Major W. Guise Tucker 


Secretary of the Royal Blackheath Golf Club 


TT. exact origin of golf is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. Ninety-nine players out of a hundred will 
tell you unhesitatingly that the game was first played 
in Scotland. 

But according to one Mr. Jerdan, “poet laureate” 
of the Royal Blackheath Golf Club in the year of Our 
Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty- 
Nine, his literary researches into the subject had led 
him to conclude that the name golf was probably de- 
rived “from the Teutonic kolbe, a club (olf in low 
Dutch is a game). By a Scotch Act of Parliament, 
in 1424, prohibiting games that interfered with arch- 
ery and other military sports, football is prohibited, 
and no mention is made of golf. 

“By another Act of Parliament in 1457, football 
and golf are prohibited,* so that it seems likely the 
game was introduced between those dates, or per- 
haps became popular after football was forbidden.” 





psiRy eit From a MS. 
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Divots in the pages of history 
..- including evidence that the 
game didn’t start in Scotland 
as almost every player believes. 


Be this as it may, local tradition maintains that 
King James I of England and VI of Scotland dis- 
ported himself at golf on Blackheath when he held 
court at Greenwich, subsequently sanctioning the 
formation of a Society of Golfers in 1608. Most un- 
fortunately, a disastrous fire destroyed the first rec- 
ords of the club, so that the earliest written evidence 
we possess is a cash book containing the names of the 
gentlemen who subscribed the sum of two guineas 
each to the “Golf Club” in the year 1787. 

But proof that the society was flourishing at least 
as early as 1766, and can thus justly claim to be the 
oldest existing golf club with a continuous history, 
is afforded by the club’s oldest-and most treasured 
possession—the famous Silver Cleek, “the gift of Mr. 
Henry Foot to the Honourable Company of Golfers 
at Blackheath.” Sixty-nine silver balls, engraved with 


*In 1491, King James IV of Scotland decreed: ‘‘Futeball and Golfe for- 
bidden, Item, it is statut and ordainit that in na place of the realme there 
be usit fute-ball, golfe, or uther sik unprofitabill sportis . . .’’ But items in 
the accounts of the lord high treasurer (1503-6) show that King James, him- 
self, yielded to the lure of this ‘‘unprofitabill sportis.’” The Edinburgh coun- 
cil, in 1529, proclaimed ‘‘threw this burgh’’ that ‘‘na inhabitants of the samyn 
be seen at ony pastymes within or without the toun, upon the Sabboth day, 
sic as golfe, etc.’ A year later the proclamation was repeated but the prohibi- 
tion was modified to read ‘‘in tyme of sermons,”’ 
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the names of successive captains including those who 
held office more than once from 1766 to 1865, festoon 
the slender shaft of this historic trophy. 

Every year, on the occasion of the annual dinner 
in October, it is solemnly carried in procession, pre- 
ceded by a piper, after which the newly elected cap- 
tain kisses it on taking the oath. Although £1,000 
would be a ridiculous underestimate of the historic 
and sentimental value of this unique prize, no mod- 
ern burglar who succeeded in stealing it and melt- 
ing it down would be likely to receive more than a 
few pounds for its intrinsic worth in silver! 

Royal Blackheath possesses a second club made of 
silver and ebony, similarly hung with balls marking 
the years of office from 1866 down to the present day. 
There is also the Silver Putter of the field-marshal 
(president), a title which is said to have been de- 
rived from France about the year 1792. 

As is only natural, the club has shifted its head- 
quarters more than once. In the early days of the 
seventeenth century, the members used to foregather 
at the Old Ship Inn at Greenwich, whence they 
would sally forth to settle their wagers on Blackheath. 

In 1789, the famous Knuckle Club came into be- 
ing, for the ostensible purpose of fostering the pursuit 
of winter golf. But judging from the records that 
have come down to us it would seem to have been 
a semi-fraternal institution complete with initiation, 
signs, and orders. Members were in the habit of 
meeting every Saturday, over a “dish of soup and 






The picturesque Procession of 
the Silver Cleek, as seen by an 
artist, David Allan, in 1787. 








‘Prophaning 
the Lord’s 
Sabbath’ 
—from 


old print. 











knuckles particularly beef ones” at the “Green Man” 
at Blackheath. The origin of this ancient hostelry’s 
name is obscure but it seems reasonable to suppose 
that it originally derived from the keeper of the 
adjacent bowling green. Turtles were also in high 
favor at this period, and the member who presented 
one for the delectation of his fellows was invariably 
toasted “with 3 times 3.” 

In 1825, the Knuckle Club merged into the Black- 
heath Winter Golf Club. But the historic heath still 
remained the venue of play. Originally a five hole 
course, it was increased to seven holes in 1840—a 
great day in the history of the club. 

The modern golfer may be excused a smile! Ac- 
customed to eighteen hole courses, steel shafts and 
record-breaking balls, he is apt to forget that golf was 
played under very different conditions a hundred 
years ago. It is worth recording that the feather- 
ball was not superseded by the gutta-percha until 
1848, whilst the Haskell—the first rubber-cored ball 
—did not come into general use until 1898,, 

Royal Blackheath did not shift its field of play 
until 1922, in which year it amalgamated with Elt- 
ham, a club with a distinguished history and a dis- 
tinguished list of members. The Eltham clubhouse, 
although its golfing associations only date from 1892, 
is full of historic interest. The mansion was built 
about 1653—the fourteenth year of King Charles II 
according to Royalist reckoning. Jt was the girlhood 
home of Kitty O’Shea whose name was afterwards 
to become associated with Charles Stuart Parnell. 

Reverting to the early nineteenth century—the hey- 
day of the old feather-ball—the ancient minute book 
of the Royal Blackheath provides a veritable gold 
mine for the golfing connoisseur. It was a common 
occurrence for members to challenge one another to 
trials of length and skill, the loser paying forfeit with 
4 gallon of claret or, alternatively, one guinea! 

One such bet laid on June 26, 1813, is of especial 
interest. We read that a certain Mr. Laing bets that 
in the course of the season he will drive a ball 500 
feet in the best of ten shots. The fact that this sam 
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player subsequently won both the medal of the 
Knuckle Club and the Silver Club of the Blackheath 
Golfers not only proves that he was a golfer of no 
mean order but also affords a valuable clue to the 
record length which could be reached with the old 
feather-ball. 

But the club did not confine itself to golfing 
wagers; it appears to have taken a deep interest in 
current events. On July 13, 1805, it is recorded that 
“Mr. Jas. Walker bets Mr. Broughton a gallon, one 
guinea, that Lord Nelson comes up with the French 
fleet before they reach port either in America or 
Europe. Mr. Broughton says he will not.” Let us 
hope that he duly paid up—and looked cheerful. 

Another greatly-prized memento is a portrait of 
“Old Alick,” a famous character who served the club 
for many years as caddy and holemaker. Under date 
of October 12, 1833, we read in the minute book that 
“it was proposed and carried that poor old Alick’s 
allowances be increased to 2/6 per week and he be 
restrained from carrying clubs and confine himself to 
taking care of the holes.” This worthy fellow died 
in 1840, having started his career as a sailor at the 
early age of thirteen. 

On the back of his picture is appended a list of six- 
teen ships in which he served, with the names written 
down as the old salt pronounced them—‘Ashey” 


for Asia, and “Vile de Pary” for Ville de Paris! 
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Royal Blackheath has always kept in close touch 
with overseas golf. In 1842, in the course of a friendly 
letter to the newly-formed Bombay Golf Club, John 
Masson, the then secretary, suggests that the Indian 
club shall send over a team to compete at Blackheath 
now that “steam communication brings you to a 
come-atable distance.” In his reply, the Bombay sec- 
retary declares that “Golf has been recommended 
by some of our most distinguished Medical Men in 
this Presidency, as a sovereign remedy for Pulmonary 
Complaints—favorable for matrimony—and excel- 
lent for bad liver.” Will the modern golfing widow 
agree with him? 


Tonay, the golfing glories of these bygone days 
have departed from the actual heath, yielding place 
to roads, lamp-posts, pedestrians, and herds of foot- 
ball-playing boys. The comparatively modern 18-hole 
course at Eltham has supplanted the classic “seven 
holes.” But the traditions and spirit of the ancient 
club still survive—a spirit which is fittingly expressed, 
albeit in doubtful verse, in the opening lines of “A 
Golfing Song” composed in October 1867 by Mr. 
Thomas Marsh, poet laureate of the Royal Black- 
heath for many years, a bard whose prodigious out- 
put and unbounded enthusiasm must surely be held 
to atone for any poetical shortcomings: 


Hooray! hooray! a golfing day! 

The weather is inviting; 

Confound the quills, and bother bills, 
Today I'll no more writing. 

I dearly prize the exercise 

That I get upon Blackheath; 

If golf were stopt, or should be dropt, 
I am sure ’twould be my death. 





Photos: London International Press, Ltd. 








Above: relics of the old 
Knuckle Club which about 
1825, merged with the even 
more ancient Blackheath. 


Blackheath, oldest contin- 
uously existing golf club 
in the world, has a proud 
record dating back to 1766. 
Since 1922 it has been 
housed in this historic 
mansion, built in 1653, 
once Kitty O’Shea’s home. 
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Britain’s New Deal 


By Stephen King-Hall 


English Economist, Radio Commentator, Journalist 


OU will be able to decide for yourself at the 
end of this article whether its title is justified. It is 
almost superfluous to remark that no Englishman 
recognizes the fact that he is receiving a “New Deal” 
containing more jokers than have so far been pro- 
duced in the United States. The English—or British, 
if you are Scotch or Welsh, and prefer that word— 
are always supremely unconscious of their achieve- 
ments because they work empirically and have no 
long-term policies. This is not to say that they have 
no fixed principles. 

In the broadest sense, the whole world—with the 
exception of China, who started hers in 1911—has 
been having a New Deal ever since 1914. The Great 
War was the overture to the world’s New Deal, two 
words which, if they mean anything at all, mean the 
process of readjustment made necessary by the sec- 
ond industrial revolution and the crossing by man- 
kind of the rivers of doubt and difficulty which 
divide the nineteenth from the twentieth century. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, /aissez- 


Britain’s bacon industry, from farm to factory, is controlled 
by a board under the Minister of Agriculture, Walter Elliot. 











Western 


society; at the close of the twentieth, planning anc 


faire and individualism ruled supreme in 


Socialism are likely to be dominant. At present we 
are astride the centuries and trying to learn how to 
shift our weight from one leg to the other without 
losing our balance. 

I have an instinctive feeling that at this stage 


rol th 


benefit of readers who may be worried by phra 


my statement I should pause for a moment, 


in order to explain that this is not a political tra 

I am not concerned to argue the politic al case for o1 
against Socialism. In fact I only use the word at all 
because it is convenient shorthand for expressing th 


| . 
nting the com 


process by which the state, repres 
munity, intervenes by various methods into “privat 
economic life. We are concerned with statements of! 
fact in this article, and the most important fact 1n 
Great Britain today is that to a greater or lesser exter 
Socialism is already with us. The practical prob! 
is to make it work. 


Socialism in Great Britain is rapidly becoming not 











I’hoto: Ewing Galloway 
Devonshire farmer of the old school, typically individual- 
istic in philosophy but harried by new economic ills. 


a pdlitical but a technical issue, with the paradoxical 
result that a considerable number of very active 
Socialists sit on the government benches in the House 
of Commons and call themselves Conservatives, 
whilst a certain number of rather reactionary trades 
union leaders, calling themselves Socialists, wander 
forlornly down the dusty passages of the nineteenth 


century in pursuit of outworn formulae. 


| i us see whether these generalizations can be 
supported by some concrete examples. About three 
years ago a certain Walter Elliot, once a Fabian, 
assumed office as Minister of Agriculture in His 
Majesty’s Government. Since that time, he has been 
busy socializing British agriculture through the me- 
dium of the Agricultural Marketing Acts. 

Under the Agricultural Marketing Act, sponsored 
by the British Labor Government in 1931, the previ- 
ous tentative attempts to organize the production and 
marketing of agricultural products were strength- 
ened by giving the majority of producers of any 
given commodity legal powers to make a proposed 
marketing scheme binding upon the minority. Such 
schemes might be prepared either by a reorganization 
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committee appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
or by the producers themselves. In either case, before 
coming into operation, such schemes have to receive 
the approval both of Parliament and of two-thirds 
of the producers concerned. 6 

The Act of 1933, Mr. Elliot’s Act, in response to 
the complaints of producers that efficient reorganiza- 
tion was impossible in face of unregulated competi- 
tion from abroad, went a considerable step further, 
and, by providing for state regulation of imports of 
any commodity for which a marketing scheme was in 
existence, or in course of preparation, gave the neces- 
sary incentive to the producers to reorganize them- 
selves. Where the import of an agricultural product 
was so controlled, the Minister of Agriculture, with 
the advice of a Market Supply Committee, was given 
power to control the quality and quantity of the 
domestic product which might be sold. 

Further, the 1933 Act gave powers to the state and 
the producers to control in a similar manner the 
secondary industries associated with certain primary 
products. Except in the case of the bacon industry, 
in which both farmers and bacon factories are cov- 
ered by the scheme, these powers have not been 
widely exercised so far. Mr. Elliot’s Act, in short, 
gave teeth and red corpuscles to the rather anemic 
infant sponsored by Dr. Addison. Moreover, insofar 
as it provides for state regulation of the total available 
supplies of any given commodity, it constitutes the 
largest measure of Socialism that has been hitherto 
introduced in Great Britain. 

Within the last two years, the ee 
import of agricultural products ; 
into Great Britain has been regu- 
lated in part by tariffs, in part by 
trade agreements embodying that 





most vicious of restrictive meas- 
ures, the quota, and in part by 
voluntary agreements. On the side 
of production, marketing boards 
with wide powers have been set 
up by the producers in the pig, 
bacon, hops, and potato industries, 
and similar schemes are under con- 
sideration for eggs and poultry, 
fish, beef, and sugar beet (the pro- 
duction of which has been sub- 
sidized by the taxpayer for the last 





ten years). 
It is only necessary to mention 
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that the Milk Marketing Board has the power—a 
power which has been exercised on more than one 
occasion—to fine a farmer £100 for selling milk be- 
low the agreed retail price in a district, in order to 
demonstrate the reality of state control in British 
agriculture. Or, to quote another example, one could 
point out that at the present time the writer of this 
article, although he happens to own some land in a 
hops district, is forbidden by law to enter the hops 
business (which he is not anxious to do as fortunately 
he does not like beer!) because his land was not being 
used for growing hops during the basic years 1928- 
1932. Hop growing is, in fact, a close monopoly. 


I. WAS previously mentioned that fish was one of 


the commodities which was due to be controlled. A 





few months ago the Sea Fish Commission published 
its proposals for the reorganization of the herring in- 
dustry. These proposals were endorsed by the trade 
at the end of November, 1934. The resultant Bill, 
introduced by the government in the spring of the 
present year, did not go quite so far as the proposals 
of the Sea Fish Commission. On the other hand, 
there is nothing in the Bill to prevent the Board, 
which is to control the industry, from carrying out 
the Commission’s recommendations, and, therefore, 
it is of interest to summarize these recommendations. 

The Commission proposed that the whole process 
—catching, selling, pickling, kippering, freshing, and 
exporting of herrings—should be controlled by a 
Board appointed by the British government, and not, 
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as in the case of the agricultural boards, elected by 
the industry. The powers which it was suggested 
should be vested in this Board were so far-reaching 
that The Times, which gave the scheme its blessing, 
remarked: “The destiny of the herring industry will 
lie in the hands of eight men,” and it also referred 
to an “absolute autocracy.” 

In the Sea Fish Commission’s proposals, the eight 
kings of the herring industry had the power to in- 
terfere down to the last detail. They could enter and 
inspect premises, boats, gear, and stocks, and exact 
such information as they desired. No vessel was to 
be allowed to catch herring except under license of 
the Herring Board, and by means of such license 
the Board was to determine the periods, localities, and 


methods of fishing. 


Ro SALESMAN, under the provisions, was to be 
allowed to sell herrings except under license of the 
Board, “who might, if they please, employ officers of 
their own for that purpose.” No curer was to be 
allowed to cure herrings except under license of the 
Board, and the number of herring lasses the curers 
might employ was to be regulated. Furthermore, it 
was proposed that the Board should assume complete 
control of all export of cured herrings. 

Enough has probably been said to convince the 
reader that if these proposals were not socialistic, they 
were certainly the exact opposite of individualistic 
and Jaissez-faire. Although, as mentioned above, the 
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Broadcasting House, London, 
center of British radio system. 


Bill does not order the new 
Herring Board to do all these 
things, the significance of the 
matter from the point of 
view of this article is that 
these very drastic proposals 
were accepted as a matter of 
course by the British public. 
The Herring Board proposals 
would have been revolution- 
ary in 1926, even, perhaps, in 
1929. In 1935 they are sancti- 
fied by being called “com- 
mon sense.” 

Space does not permit me 
to do more than mention the 
existence of some recently 
constituted public bodies such as the Central Elec- 
tricity Board, which has covered the country with a 
grid for electrical distribution and has rationalized 
the generation of current. Within the past few 
months, the C. E. B. has advanced a stage further 
towards control of distribution owing to the fact that 
it has obtained parliamentary sanction for the sale 
of power at special rates to large consumers such as 
the railways. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation is an oft- 
quoted example of a peculiarly British method of 
socializing a public service, and some months ago 
I was afforded the hospitality of the columns of this 
magazine in order to explain why we in Britain 
prefer our system to that of commercialized radio. 

Another public service in which the state has in- 
tervened is that of transport, particularly with regard 
to the competition between road and rail. Since 1930, 
the country has been divided up into thirteen traffic 
areas, each under a commissioner who licenses public 
motor vehicles after taking into consideration the 
suitability of the proposed route; the fares to be 
charged; the condition of the vehicle; and the exist- 
ing transport services. 

Apart from this method of socializyg services by 
means of boards, the state has recently been inter- 
vening in “private” economic life by many other 
methods. In the sphere of international exchange 
the creation of the Exchange Equalization Fund in 


1932 has given the Treasury complete control of the 
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exchange market. Much of the socialist talk about 
“nationalizing the banks” is beside the point, since 
in practice the Bank of England is already the agent 
of the Treasury. 

The government has been financing industry, one 
notable case being the provision of cheap credit for 
the construction of the new super-liner Oueen Mar} 
This has given rise to a most extraordinary case of 
state intervention. 

In the early days of December, 1934, a group of 
business men decided to float a company whose pur- 
pose was to be that of providing cheap rates of trans- 
atlantic travel. In order to do this, they planned to 
buy three ships of the Red Star Line and build two 
new vessels. To their astonishment they learned that 
His Majesty’s Government did not favor the trans- 
action. This news was conveyed to them out of the 
mouth of the dour and Conservative Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Neville Chamberlain. 

The reason for this discouragement 
of private enterprise in ship-building / | 
and ship-management by a govern- 
ment then in the act of subsidizing 
tramp steamers and new 
tramp steamer - construc- 
tion, was stated to be that 


The“Oueen \3 

Mary,” a super- \ 
liner, being con- - 
structed by 
“credit” made 
possible by 


the government. 








as the government had recently granted cheap credit 
to the White Star and Cunard combination on cond: 
tion that they amalgamated and thus did away with 
“uneconomic competition,’ His Majesty's Govern 
ment could not view with favor the prospect ol 
newed competition on the North Atlantic Oc« 
shipping route. 

It has not been explained at the moment of writing 
how a concern in another country is to be prevented 
from buying the steamers and exploiting the assumed 


need of cheap transatlantic fares. 


4 ANY additional examples could | 


illustrate the r: ypid manner in which the state is p) 


trating the economic front at a hundred 
points in Great Britain. Probably enough has be 
said, however, to show readers that the Unt 
States of America is not the only part of the worl 


in which a “New Deal” is taking place 
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Any Good Thing Out of Nazareth? 


By William Lowe Bryan 


Illustration by Bernhardt A. Kleboe 


i RECEIVED not long ago a witty, friendly let- 
ter from a Chicago man who has a scunner against 
the state of Indiana. For my part I have no scunner 
against any spot upon the earth. It is not that I share 
the views of O. Henry’s cosmopolite who had been 
everywhere and had no preference for any place, 
even for the place of his birth. 

“It'll be a better world when we quit being fools 
about some mildewed town . . . just because we hap- 
pened to be born there.” And “I’m not tied down to 
anything that isn’t 8,000 miles in diameter. Just put 
me down as E. Rushmore Coughlin of the terrestrial 
sphere.” 

Still it appears that Mr. Coughlin was not entirely 
emancipated. He was presently in a wild fist fight 
because “he wouldn’t stand for no knockin’ ” of his 
birthplace, Mattawamkeag, Maine. 

If I despised any place I would include every place. 
I would go as far as Hamlet, who saw the earth as 
an unweeded garden, overgrown everywhere by 
things rank and gross. But in truth, in the thick of 
what seems despicable anywhere and everywhere, I 
see also order, life, harmonies, friendships, heroisms, 
fidelities. My mind runs far and far over the facts 


which established me in this conviction. I come back 
home and recall the idealisms which I have seen 
bursting up through the “encompassing crust of com- 
monplace” which is here as it is everywhere. 

I remember the farm house in Hendricks County, 
Indiana, the four walls of one room filled to the ceil- 
ing with a carefully chosen Elizabethan library. 

An Indianapolis friend of mine has in his house, 
as he estimates, the best Wordsworth library in the 
world. He has collected these books. He knows them. 

The best Browning library in the world is said to 
be in Texas. 

A man who sells meat in an Indiana village, Cen- 
terville, has in his home scores of costly paintings. 
He has collected these paintings. He knows paintings. 

Each year an artist printer in a small midwestern 
American town prints and binds about two hundred 
copies of a small book whose text he has selected from 
the great literature. He throws down the type, num- 
bers the copies, and presents these royal gifts to his 
friends at Christmas. The town is Herrin, Illinois. 

Centerville, Indiana; Waco, Texas; Herrin, IIli- 
nois; Nazareth. God said let there be light. And 
there is light—everywhere. 
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What Rotary Means to My Town 


By R. A. Baldwin 


Past President, Rotary Club of Slaton, Texas 


Y TOWN, ten years ago, was not conscious 
of its great need of Rotary, for the reason mainly, 
[ think, that its need was so great. One who did 
not live here through those years when strife and 
discord were running amuck can scarcely appreciate 
what Rotary really means to my town today. 

Slaton, a railroad division point located in the 
rich agricultural section known as the South Plains 
of western Texas, was founded June 15, 1911, on 
what was called “the last frontier.” We were richly 
endowed with natural resources and Nature seemed 
to hint that people in a flat country ought to live 
on the level! 

Very early, however, a factional fight started, 
caused, I am sure, by the unfortunate layout of the 
business section. There was Texas Avenue, where 
one bank was located, and there was The Square, 
with “its” bank. Rivalry between these sections de- 
generated into ill feeling that soon permeated and 
colored every effort and activity, begetting a habit 

of bickering, back-biting, and dissension 
’ which finally tore my town asunder. 


- 






The few neutrals who counselled harmony and 
cooperation constituted the one bright spot in 
dark picture. They were gaining ground wh 
came the blight of religious intolerance, causin 
strife and discord to flare anew. No one was 
blame; everyone was! The bright spot dwindl 
almost to the vanishing point and the midnight 
travail was upon us. There seemed no 
but to let the orgy of hate run its course. It 
not continue forever, for even hate cann 
indefinitely on the foul by-product of its ow 
ity. Eventually, the tiny spark of sober judgm 
and interest in community welfare began to 
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we could afford to be patient. Slaton was suspicious 
of new organizations. The reaction after a long night- 
mare was upon her. Enthusiasm had to be manu- 
factured. Citizens wanted to know what Rotary was, 
but more especially what it was not. 

Explanations were reassuring, and the suggestion 
made headway largely because of the things that 
Rotary was not! 

“I guess you can count on me... provided you 
don’t take in so-and-so and so-and-so and so-and-so!” 
That attitude was hard to overcome. 


Apatuy, distrust, misgivings, attended the or- 
ganization meeting. Probably there were few present 
who, harboring grudges from the past, would not 
have black-balled any number of the others had they 
been accorded the opportunity. 

We heard a talk on fellowship—how normal men 
naturally hunger for sociability—the importance of 
acquaintance, understanding .and goodwill, the 
benefits of codperation, the need for vision and 
broadmindedness. It was inspiring. Haughtiness 
and obstinacy were humbled; littleness felt ashamed. 
Before the meeting was over citizens, who thereto- 
fore would scarcely speak to each other, shook hands. 
The ice was thawing! 

Thus Rotary was placed on trial and began its 
career in Slaton as an experiment. And Rotary in 
turn had placed the manhood of Slaton on trial—to 
test of what stuff it was made! 

Rotary has meant a rebirth for Slaton. It seemed 
to say, “Build thee more stately mansions . . . leave 
thy low-vaulted past!” Rotary taught us an attitude 
that made codperation possible, hence we heeded 
that admonition and we are building. Factionalism 
has been annihilated. Nor could it now exist in oppo- 
sition to the solid froft of the Rotary spirit that 1s 
becoming more and more dominant. 

Slaton’s pride in Rotary has not grown to the 
neglect of other worthy enterprises. Rotary has not 
supplanted but supplemented, bringing a more in- 
telligent interest in our schools, churches, and all 
civic projects. Intelligent community consciousness 
tells us that what is best for the community is best 
for each citizen. In that attitude, selfish interest 
The high school “pep squad” (top) and football team 
are banqueted annually by Slaton Rotarians . . . First 
prize winner in Class 2 of the Slaton “Pretty Lawn’ 
Contest ... Farmers bring livestock and produce to town 
for monthly Auction Days, sponsored by civic groups 


and the Rotary club... Typical rural school visited 
by Rotarians and others on their annual goodwill trips. 
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gives way to public welfare, and an undreamed of 
capacity for cooperation is revealed to us. Our busi- 
ness men seek, and do not shun, opportunities for 
cooperation. What a contrast with the old order! 

Rotary sowed the seeds of altruism in my town 
and already we are reaping a bountiful harvest. It 
has not caused us to lose interest in material things, 
but it has given us a finer conception and apprecia- 
tion of human values—revealed to us the thrill of 
the human touch. Selfishness will perhaps never be 
wholly uprooted, but in the presence of the Rotary 
spirit it is shamed to impotency. 

Rotary has proved a great leveller in our com- 
munity life; a solvent; a mediator; a_pacificator. 
Getting acquainted allays suspicion and distrust; 
enlarged understanding conquers obstinacy; good 
will dissipates spite and pettishness; friendship pla- 
cates anger and dissolves enmity. In our club honest 
opinion knows no fetters; ideas have no shackles; 
frank expression of constructive thought encounters 
no obstacle. Propriety, urbanity, good sense, fix the 
limits. Rotary is, therefore, a real cross-section of our 
community life. 

It was Rotary that first suggested to my town the 
ideal of ethics in business—that competitors, em- 
ployees, customers, are all entitled to a square deal 
—that one should not forget his interest in principle 
while calculating his znterest on principal! The very 
phrase, “high ethical standards,” has taken hold on 
the imagination. It means for us not alone clean 
business practices, but the idea of “cleanliness” has 
been extended to include clean streets and alleys, 
clean sports, clean thinking. Naturally the tendency 
is to cleaner living. 


Rorarys espousal of the cause of public sani- 
tation got results. Weeds were cut; rubbish and 
garbage hauled away; breeding places for flies and 
mosquitoes eliminated; and merchants and dairy- 
men have installed sanitary devices for the proper 
handling, display and distribution of food products. 
Then came town beautification. Rotarians, work- 
ing with the Chamber of Commerce and the Board 
of City Development, inaugurated pretty lawn con- 
tests, encouraged the [Continued on page 67] 
Slaton’s broad streets are especially busy on monthly 
Trade Days—which help promote rural-urban ac quaint- 

ance ... Rotarians not infrequently banquet the volun- 

teer fire department, the “fire boys” supplying the 
program ... A Rotarian directs the high school band, 


and the club sponsored a campaign to buy uniforms. 
. . + All Slaton takes pride in its high school (right). 
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To Rotary Frie oe 


Mdhas. HILL and I have just gotten home from a t 





ij 








around the world, visiting Rotary clubs and Rotar: | be 
many countries. Of course, it was a pleasant jour: av 
thrilling experience—an unusual opportunity. Every , tau: 
we were extended exceptional courtesies, countless - brit 
nesses, and outstanding hospitality. But all of this, we , sinc 
was not a tribute to us, but to Rotary. Neverthel I sa 
personally, and I officially, thank all who contributed to — sph 
the success of our mission. Words are inadequate to express dar 


our gratitude. 
Back home again! A panorama of kaleidoscopic 

ries flits into my mind, But one impression colors t! 

It is that the basic principles of Rotary—fellowship 

motive of “service above self’—characterize Rotary 

ever you find it, be the place Manila, Tokyo, Calcutta, ‘ ) 

or my own town of Cobumbia, Missouri. 
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ends Everywhere 


be The word service is, 1 know, an over-used one. But to 
lans Rotarians, I now have renewed reason to believe, it is less 
} a word than a way-of-doing. That is what my trip has 
taught me. It is the reassuring message I would like to 

bring to every club. Rotary zs forging ahead steadily. The 

; sincerity, the intelligence, the personal sacrifice of Rotarians 





I saw is, to me, proof that Rotary is destined to a greater 
to sphere of usefulness to humanity than most of us would 
s dare to prophesy. 
Faithfully yours— 





Cuicaco, ILtttnots, U. S. A. 
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(3) The application of the ideal of Service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 

(4) The development of acquaintance as an opportun- 
ity for Service. 


(5) The recognition of the worthiness of all useful 
occupations and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his 
occupation as an opportunity to serve society. 


(6) The advancement of understanding, goodwill, and 
international peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of Service. 


Fditorial Comment 


Look Them Up 


bs 
Have to kiver” readers of THe Rorartan have 
within the past six months learned of many of the 
sights to be seen in Mexico, from the Mayan ruins 
in Yucatan to relics of colonial days in and around 
Mexico City. Last month, these columns told of the 
entertainment planned for convention-goers; this 
month they announce the convention program. 
And now a final word: In the Palace of Fine 
Arts, the convention building, will be located men 
from the Central Offices of Rotary International 
with whom you have had correspondence and whom 
you will be pleased to meet in person. They will 
be prepared to provide you with helpful literature, 
to chat with you about club problems, to discuss 
with you “your magazine.” Look them up. They 


will be there to serve you. 
Rotary’s Proving Ground 


Tce men have just completed a difficult but 
engrossing task. They are Walter D. Head and Ed. 
R. Bentley and W. W. Emerson, each a name well 
known in Rotary’s international circles. Their job 
was to read and to grade the scores of manuscripts 
entered in the “What Rotary Means to My Town” 
contest. 

This competition, as you will recall, was open to 
Rotarians of the world in towns of 5,000 population 
and under. The manuscripts submitted made quite 
a pile, but there wasn’t a single script in the heap 
that didn’t carry a story of sincere, intelligent, cour- 
ageous effort to make a community a more whole- 
some place in which to live. Many told of heroism 
in dark days when the local Rotary club was a rally- 
ing center for drooping spirits and a starting point 
for community enterprises. 


These manuscripts are documentary and inspiring 
evidence that Rotary is at work, quietly and effec- 
tively. Three of them are to be published in these 
columns, starting with this issue. Others are to be 
digested and utilized in many ways. THE Rorartan, 
on behalf of all Rotary, desires to thank everyone— 
contestants and judges—who helped to bring to 
light these proofs of the good work that small clubs 
are doing around the world—from Gore, New Zea- 
land, to Moscow, Idaho, from Estevan, Canada, to 
Slaton, Texas. 


Case Studies in Courtesy 


Ro. 1—Not long ago, a man whose card told 
of an official position in Rotary, sat on a bench in 
the antechamber of the office of a cabinet member 
of a strange country. He expected a long wait. To 
his surprise, only a few moments passed before he 
was ushered into the inner office. 

“Yes, I know Rotary,” the minister was soon say- 
ing to him. “Several years ago while I was a private 
citizen, I was a guest at a Rotary club in Minnesota 
and I have not forgotten how hospitable everyone 
was to me.” ; 

No. 2.—An anonymous executive, member of a 
service club, was recently a guest at a noon-day 
luncheon in a neighboring city. And here is his re- 
port of the experience, as it recently appeared in 
The Iron Age: 

“I was received graciously enough. I wandered 
into the dining room and, to avoid breaking up a 
possible group, chose a seat at the end of the table. 
On my right sat the superintendent of the public 
schools, on my left was a judge of one of the courts. 
I don’t remember a word of their conversation, but 
I do remember that I had to ask to have the salt 
passed to me, I had to ask for the sugar, I asked 
for the cream, I SOS’d for the butter. When it came 
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to the rolls, neighboring the judge’s left elbow, I 
took one despairing look at them and muttered ‘to 
heck with ’em!’ 

“Maybe it’s a good city, possibly it’s a lively club, 
but I, unfortunately, retain a mental picture of its 
inhospitable salt, sugar, cream, butter, and _ rolls. 
Picayune of me probably, but I have no appetite to 
revisit them unless it is to give them a lecture on the 
subject—There are 100,000 pennies in $1,000°.” 


Watch that Butt 


Te CURRENT effort being made to educate 
the public in the importance and technique of build- 
ing and disposing of camp fires will strike a sympa- 
thetic note among many Rotarians. It is a good 
work. 

The automobile has transformed many a city- 
dweller into a camper. Governments, realizing this, 
have built roads that tap scenic wonderlands and 
virgin forests. Forest services have cleared trails for 
the hikers. Today, as at no time before, the natural 
resources for recreation are open to the people’s use. 
And abuse. 

The boy in a well-organized camp is not the chief 
offender. He is taught how to build and care for 
fires. Enemy No. 1 of the forests is the thoughtless 
adult who leaves his camp fire smoldering, ready to 
be spread by a gust of wind, or carelessly flips a 
cigarette or cigar butt aside. 


An Index of Activity 


Ms 

Au GENERALIZATIONS are false—includ- 
ing this one,” runs Rochefoucauld’s famous aphor- 
ism. It is true, of course, for few proved statements 
can take account of all instances. Yet we submit 
the proposition that the Rotarian who maintains a 
high attendance record will in every case be found 
to be a valued member of his club and a good 
citizen. 

The case of a Rotarian at Cleveland, Ohio, who 
has an eighteen-year record, is illustrative. Of the 
twenty-four years he has been a member, he has 
served fifteen on the Boys’ Work Committee, and 
virtually every Tuesday evening since 1920 you 
could have found him conducting a Boys’ Club. For 
the past twelve years, he has been a member of the 
club’s Crippled Children’s Committee, and for the 
same period has aided in community fund cam- 
paigns. More, much more, could be said of this in- 
dividual’s contribution to his club and community, 








but this sketchy account suffices to show what man 
ner of man he is. 

He, if one man can be said to be typical of a 
group, is typical of the men whose pictures appear 
on page forty-seven. These forty-one Rotarians have 
maintained one hundred per cent attendance records 
for twelve years or more. They are good Rotarians, 
they are good citizens. Among them are several who 
have held high position in Rotary. They are busy 
men—but not too busy to find time to keep un 
broken their weekly contact with fellow members. 

It has been said that it is not attending Rotary 
meetings, but what a man does while he is not at 
the weekly sessions that really counts. Let it also 
be said that what a man does during the week often 
is conditioned by what he does at the hour when 
his Rotary club meets. A high degree of correlation 
exists between a good attendance record and a good 
record as a Rotarian and a _ public-spirited citizen. 
So high is it that, Rochefoucauld to the contrary, it 
is reasonably safe to generalize that the relation is 


one of cause and effect. 
Practical Youth Service 


Te ROTARY CLUB of Provo, Utah, is one of 
many that is proving that Rotary clubs are composed 
of practical-minded men who translate ideas and 
ideals into action in a practical way. 

Early in 1933, Provo Rotarians made a systemati 
investigation to learn the urgent needs of the young 
people in their community. One was selected which 
Rotarians felt they could fill. It was the demand for 
textbooks among high school students unable to pur- 
chase them. 

Wisely aware of the dangers of unthinking charity, 
a committee worked out a plan for purchasing books, 
then renting them to the needy students. Students 
were required to sign contracts, agreeing to work out 
one-half the value of the books. They were assigned 


to Rotarians who supplied odd jobs. The work, o 
itself, was unimportant. Vastly more significant was 
the feeling the student had of earning the use of the 
books, and the opportunity of making personal and 
intimate contact with a business or professional man 
of the community. 

Did the plan work? It did. Not perfectly, of 
course, but well, judged by standards of human na 
ture and commercial collections. Seventy-six students 
were on the list for the first year; seventy-four di 


books 


204 were returned in the spring—which is a pretty 


charged their obligations. They rented 206 


good record, even for commercial credit. 


















































This Month 


1. FERNAND MAURETTE, French economist and member of 
Rotary Club of Geneva, Switzerland, since 1920 chief of the 
h division and now deputy director of the International 


La Othce in Geneva. 


2. COLONEL A, M. HITCH, for thirty-five years popular admin- 


istrat Kemper Military School (Boonville, Missouri), former 
president of the American Association of Junior Colleges and of 
t] \ssociation of Military Schools and Colleges. 


3. HENRY L. SMITH, dean of Indiana University (Blooming- 


ton vhose services to the educational world have brought him 
many honors and high offices, recently the presidency of the Na- 


tional Educational Association. 


+. DR, AFRANIA de MELLO FRANCO, who presided as inter- 
med over the conference arranged by Brazil which so success- 


ulted in averting conflict between Colombia and Peru. 


P it men of Latin America have proposed him as a worthy 
candidate for the Nobel Peace Prize. He is an honorary member 
f the Lima, Peru, Rotary Club. 


COMMODORE FRITZ KRUSE, in command of the S.S. New 


} vecause in the face of great danger he courageously under- 
took the rescue of the Norwegian steamer Sisto’s crew. By bring- 
ing t ther Rotarians from many parts of the world for unofficial 


iboard the New York, Commodore Kruse is contributing 
notably to the promotion of international goodwill. 


6. ROBERT E. NEFF, Iowa City (Iowa) Rotarian, because he has 
in cession been elected fellow, vice-president, and now presi- 
dent of the American College of Hospital Administrators. 

7. J. A. GUNN, whose outstanding work in the organization of 
1 sorely-needed Unemployment Camp in Rangoon, Burma, has 
brought him the distinction of Membership of the British Empire 
in the King’s Birthday Honors. 


8. DR. HARVEY J. BURKHART, director of the Rochester (New 


York) Dental Dispensary, who was selected to supervise the build- 
il f five European dental clinics costing $6,000,000 (provided 
for in the fund set up by the late George Eastman). 


) GEORGE W. HUTCHISON, mayor. of Auckland, New Zea- 


land, and past president of the local Rotary club, whose successful 
administration of civic and community affairs during troublous 
times has brought him the honor of The Distinguished Order of 
Companion of St. Michael and St. George, conferred by His 


Majesty, George V. 


10. HIS EXCELLENCY MOHAMED SHAHIN PASHA, the 
first native Egyptian president of the Rotary Club of Cairo, be- 
cause, as personal physician to King Fuad and Under Secretary of 
State for Public Health, he holds the highest posts open to an 
Egyptian doctor of medicine in his country. 


Photo ) Sinclair Studio; (4) Acme; 
(5) North German Lloyd; (6) Moorefield Studios, 
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We Present 


1. DAN B. BRUMMITT t of The Epu H 
since 1932 of 7 ( ‘ tr ind rec 

editor of the Me , En d w 

quently before Rot ' CtiVve t 
Club of Kansas City, Mi 


2. GROVE PATTERSON 
Blade, and recent ident of t \ n Society ot N 
Editors. He Is aut r oft s t I ture, lAe Wi 


World, and a member of the Rotary Club of Toledo, O 


3. PETER MEYER, past president of the Buffalo (New ¥ Ro- 


tary Club, becau | idency of t Guild otf Prescript O 
ticians of America, directorshi Ft Better Vision |] 
numerous optical 1n\ tions, a writi ave dist 


among opticians in the United St 


4. E. BACCI, Ho Kon Rot i ter of many t 
recipient of the Cr f ¢ f the ¢ wn of It 
standing work in Russia, and one who has made notable « 


tions in linking the commercial life of East and West 


5. WALTER A. JESSUP, { teen ars president of t 
State University of |] 1 at I City wv he was a 
of the Rotary club cau f int t to! 


6. SIR AHMED ZIWAR PASHA, Rot n, form 

the city of Alexandria and t of the Senate in the first I 
tan Parliament, because at a t distingul | 
public office has been climaxed with hi ntment as ¢ 
the Royal Cabinet. 

7. DR. MIROSLAV PLOJ, authority on international f 
delegate to the League A ) twi VICC-] ident | 
member of tl Senate at Beograd, Yugoslavia, wl 
seventy-three ur ing, frequent commut th 

from Beograd to M ct ttend t meetit f his R 


club, of which he is a past presid 


8. DR. A. LEBER, because of in 1al research on 
among the native tt Nether ds Indies. He has tw 


the Malang Rotary Club as presid 


9, DR. GEORGE A. PARKINS, president of the Ord (N 
Rotary Club, wl \ in rest n and straighten 
eyes led to his « vol fel v ot Tl Distingui hed § rvi | 


dation of Opto tr 


10. FELIX WEINGARTNER r and author, wl 
recently appointed director of the State Opera in Vienna. Aust 
In his youth he 1 prot of Franz Liszt, in his lat 
conductor of the Vienna Philharmonic Concert Symphony. H 
a member of the Rotary Club of Vienna. 


Photos: (1) Moffett Studios; (6) U. Dore 





Young Men and 


Closed Doors 


3y Walter B. Pithin 











If I write a letter of thanks to everybody who 
nt us valuable information about jobs and 
careers during the past month, I must sit up 
nights and wear out a perfectly good typewriter. 
his little experiment with Rotarians looks lik 
| littl | t tl 
a landslide. Believe it or not, you men ha 
lready contributed enough to fill a dozen 
of this magazine. Som f items are pri 
I guarantee that th will open up a new 
life for many a young man. And as fast as they 
do so, we'll run a line or two about th uNng- 
ters who have been made by your help. 
\ few more months at your present pace, and 
the unhappy editors will have to drop all other 
ling matter—and maybe the advert 
tox You'll fill the pa Meanwh I t 
| trabuet ] tl | 
thank a few contributors speci , int 
est type the printer can find around t h 
(No room for legi type.) 
Marion Peters, Plainview, T rama 
ing collection of letters will be pa 
least. Yours was a great idea 
Randall Henderson, Calexii Calif You 
have the right idea about small-town newspa 
per opportunities. We'll get around to them 
Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville, Pa Th 


job for young electricians which you suggest ts 


ure fire. We'll give it lots of space here 
Ernest V. Hoit, Albany, N. Y Send along 
the best findings of your Boys’ Work Commit 
re They ought to be made known to the 
whole country. (See letter, page 4.) 
Carl B, Rowlinson, Norwalk, Conn What 


you report about oil burners will all be 1 
ported here. Send us the news about the in 


surance field, too, before long 
R. B. Swope, South Washington, Va.: What 
a corking idea you give us! I'll cry to fill a 


whole page about it. “‘Bright idea peddlers.’ 
Thanks! 

George F. Moss, Milwaukee, Wis.: You've 
hit on a new form of an idea which I've been 
playing with for some time. Give me a little 
time, and I'll discuss it here. 

Mr. Et Al & Co., Everywhere (whose name 
is Legion) I'll get around to all your excel 
lent ideas sometime after 1940 A.D. Thanks 
just the same 











And now we get down to business. 
May I introduce two gentlemen? 
us the idea-of-the-month. The other gives us the 


One gives 


man, the place, and the time to apply the idea- 
of-the-month. 

From A. M. Fisher, president of the Home 
Lumber & Supply Company, in Rockford, IIL, 


mes the idea-of-the-month. It raises grave 


re 
national issues and puts a problem up to all 


Rotarians in industry and business generally. 
Here are Mr. Fisher's remarks, somewhat con- 
ck nsed: 

“The retail lumber code compels us to pay any 
three-fourths 


After six 


youth under nineteen years of age, 
of the hourly rate for adult workers. 
months, he must receive the full minimum wage 
and forty hours of work a week. Now this has 
caused many employers to seek experienced 
(adult) help. 


ceived a start in the lumber business . 


Thus many youths have not re- 


“Our code is now almost a thing of the past. 
° If every Ro- 
tarian retail lumber man would take into his 


It must be modified. 


organization one young man or woman not here- 
tofore employed he would give you a good lift 








Continuing the series 
of articles on careers 
for youth ... Dr. Pit- 
kin may be addressed 
in care The Rotarian. 
on your way. ROTARIANS SHOULD TRY TO PER- 
SUADE THEIR FRIENDS AND FELLOW RETAILERS TO 
pO THIS. ..... There must be around 50,000 re- 
tail yards in America. Many of the larger yards 
could absorb a number equal to ten per cent of 
their employees. 

“All business needs this influx of young peo- 
ple. If we stifle initiative, we are going to con- 
tinue the greatest injustice to the vouth of Amer- 
ica.” 

Personally, I am all for Mr. Fisher and his idea- 

of-the-month. As I have said over the air more 
than once, the code rules limiting apprentices 
have all worked a serious harm to the rising 
generation. However well meaning the gentle- 
men who drafted those rules may have been, in 
their zeal to prevent child labor, I think they 
over-reached themselves. It is they who are 
largely responsible for the plight of the second 
gentleman I am now introducing to you. I must 
not give you his name, but I will say that he 
lives in Alabama. Let him speak for himself: 

“Thanks for your Rorarian article, which I 
read in the library, as I read hundreds of others, 
when too tired or too disheartened to walk the 
streets any more looking for work, and _ still 
ashamed to go home without having found a 
job. 

“Two years ago this spring, I graduated from 
high school at the head of my class. My diploma 
represented on the one hand the climax of a 
heart-breaking struggle, for my father was out of 
work during my last two high school vears, and 
our family of ten had to exist—not live—on a 
relief check of less than $6 a week. On the 
other hand, that sheepskin represented the equip- 
ment with which I was supposed to make a liv- 
ing, to become a useful, self-supporting citizen. 
I tried to use it as such. I found that it meant 
absolutely nothing. I knew nothing of business. 
I was unfitted for any but the lowest type of 
common labor—and none of that was avail- 
ae 

“I've had odd jobs in the 
worked at the CCC (Citizens’ 
Corps) camp. But I can’t get back there again. 
And I can’t get a job, for the first question em- 
ployers ask me is, ‘What experience have you 
had?’ 

“But I won’t quit trying.” 

There's spirit for you! I think it a pity that 
this young man can’t walk into a lumber yard 
like Mr. Fisher's or into a bank or drugstore or 
hardware stere or whatever he'd like, and say 
to the boss: “Well, sir! I'm here to start at the 
bottom as an apprentice. All I want is a chance 


meantime and 
Conservation 
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to learn the business, and just enough to keep 


alive on.” 
Should the apprenticeship system become fl 


vouths t 


ible enough to allow such high-grade 
be trained either at no wages at all or else at \ 
small wages? I suggest that Rotarians give t 
question careful study—now, 

I don’t know what should be done about it 
Each field brings its own problems. But 
are some questions. What are your answ 

1. Should there not be three classification 
young workers, somewhat as follows? 

a. The full-fledged apprentice, who is 
ployed under a formal written agreement t 
work one, two, or three years, according to tl 
character of the work; to begin for nothing 
possible, and to be advanced slowly to the 
of the adult worker. 

b. The experimenting apprentice, who wish 
to try out a job, but is not yet sure that he w 
to stick by it. 
until after an experimental period, during whi 


n 


He signs no written agreem 


he gets a very low remuneration. 

c. A new kind of apprentice—the young 
or woman who is interested in the whole field of 
a profession, a business, or an industry, but wh 
does not know what branch of it appeals to him 
most, nor which is best adapted to his abilit 
He is usually a high school or college graduat 
who seeks a life career, and is willing and ab 
to start for little or no salary in exchange for tl 
widest variety of experimental training in all 
phases of the field he chooses. 

2. How prevent dishonest employers fro 

paying apprenticeship wages to young peop 
who are worth minimum wages or more? 
3. Do you take on apprentices in your own 
business? If not, would you be willing to. tr 
them out, taking their services in exchange for a 
fair chance to learn the business from the botto: 
up? How many could you use tomorrow? 


Bers hear from you soon. 

As soon as we can, we shall report on several 
excellent opportunities for young people who 
can and will start as apprentices. But may ws 
not also submit then some of your own sugges 
tions about widening the channels for youth at 
the very start? Should not we elders crack th 
bottle neck which chokes the flow? Change en 
trance requirements for the School of Hard 
Knocks? Today a fellow can’t even get a chance 
to receive a hard knock. And that doesn’t seem 
quite fair, does it? 

A kick in time saves nine. A hard knock in 
time makes a career. 


ee 
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Rotary’s Alert Younger Brothers 
By Edward Cam 


The service-club idea has three vigorous new sprouts Twenty 
i. the United States, it’s 20-30. In Great Thirty in America, Round Table in England, Apex in Australia. 
Britain and Ireland, it’s Round Table. In 


Australia, it’s Apex. ample. we intellieent. eaaas ea Si 
Who are they?—and what? able citizes ti crowns 3 ‘ 
They are Rotary’s younger brothers. The young —f 9 ey Se 

man’s Rotary. In all of them, youth is a re- — seryice—to build bette 

quired qualification for membership. Their name describes t icenbinivg |. 6 
Thousands of miles separate their points of — not be younger than twenty. nor ol , 

origin. They came into existence spontaneously, thirty. As soon as a1 es 

without knowledge of one another. Yet they ture age of thirty-one. | Se aivennanti 

were all formed in response to a common im- — dropped ft tl 

pulse, a felt need, with Rotary’s ideals as an classification is open. A polite but firm 

inspiration, Rotary’s organization as an imme- of sayi 

diate model. Their growth has been rapid, “Good! | 

solid, and impressive. Asal t ut l. wit | 
The first of these organizations, now more the refreshing vigor t enercy. ambition 

than twelve years old, was 20-30. Paul Clai- = and adventure-cra ae a ing 

borne, a young man of Sacramento, California, The list t 20-30 compar 

attended some Rotary meetings with his em- — fayorably with Rot ee, sii 

ployer. He came away so deeply impressed that — ever nay the « € hundreds of 

on his own initiative he plunged into the task — wort n vacation t to the mountain ( 

of forming a young man’s counterpart of Tl I yuilt ¢ f } Scout ’ } 

Rotary. ithletic field 1 sw . pools. T 
With an initial membership of exactly five, — established tional guida bureaus. hav 

the first meeting was held in Sacramento on helped tt fect. ju cri , tion 

December 19, 1922. Recognizing the value of boar ‘ lent af 

such an organization, the Sacramento Rotary Tl } ' t 

Club extended a helping hand from the start, | 


and now is proud of having done so. 


oo ~ 
— es , : f f 
The objectives of 20-30 may be expressed a on | 


in few words: to develop, by precept and ex- 










Each organization. 
has its magazine. 


John Buchan, 
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baleful 
on their youthful co-members. 
Round Tables has increased 


have exercised a slowing-up influence 
The number of 
rapidly. There are now ninety of them in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland. 
their influence 


News and 


Their list of achieve- 
Their 
issued 


long, notable. 


Table 


ments is 
magazine, Views, is 
quarterly. 

Third of Rotary’s younger brothers is Apex, 
and Australia is its home. It is barely five years 
old, but paddles a lusty canoe already. 

Apex was founded in November, 1930, by 
John Laird, Langham 
Proud. Geelong was the birthplace. 

Geelong sits on a healthy hill by the River 


Buchan, Ewen and 


Barwon, overlooking Corio Bay, forty-five miles 
southwest of Melbourne, and is a thriving wool- 
shipping port and manufacturing town. Young 
Buchan’s father is a past president of the Gee- 
long Rotary Club, and gave sound counsel and 
aid, as did other Rotarians, during the early 
growth-woes of Apex. 

Just as in England and the United States, 
the movement found a quick response. Already 
there are more than a score of Apex clubs, es- 
tablished in three states, including Tasmania. 

These 1 


clubs in short order have made a 
markable 


Their 
doubt, is 


ree 


record. outstanding achieve- 


ment, without rounding up and 
training an army of unemployed youths. When 
the schooling of these protegés is completed, 
the Apexians see to placing them in jobs that 
promise a future. 

Youth is the key to Apex, as of Rotary’s 
other young brothers. Birth dates are watched. 
Nominees must be between the ages of eighteen 
A member after election, how- 


until 


and thirty-five. 


ever, retain his membership he is 
forty. 
much they have enjoyed having him! 


The name, Apex, signifies the height of am- 


can 
He is then handed his hat and told how 


The club symbol is a triangular badge 

picturing the rising Their 

The Apexian. 
Sacramento—Norwich—Geelong! 


bition. 
run. magazine is 
This move- 


ment of young men in three widely separated 


Left: John Buchan, one of the founders 
of Australia’s Apex; below (left to 
right): Eric Hooper, first president of 
the Association of Apex Clubs; Jack 
Mayne, secretary-treasurer of 20-30 
Clubs (U.S. A.) ; Edward Cain, author 
of article, former Twenty-Thirtian, 
now member and director of the Ro- 
tary Club of Sacramento, California. 
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Louis Marchesi, of Norwich, England, 


tuods, 


who started the Round Table « 


parts of the world, inspired by Rotary’s id 


is indeed impressive. In every case, the 
bers are representatives of the finest 
their communities. They have realized 


responsibilities, and have found practical 
to discharge them. They have an internatio 


as well as a broad local outlook. They bri 
the fire of youth to the practice of service-c 
aims. 
And in these times, that is a thing great Fy 


to be desired. 

John Buchan (not the Australian fathe 
Apex, but the present governor-general of ¢ 
ada) has spoken a word or two that tou 
the hour we live in. Said he: 

: terrible times elderly peo; 


settled in their ways, miserable times for do 


‘These are for 
matic and stupid people, trying times for tin 
people, but magnificent times to be young 

Rotary’s younger brothers are young—and 
mean to stay so. 

* * x 

A newcomer among young men’s service club 
is Hermes International, with clubs at Niaga: 
Falls, New York, U. S. A., and Niagara Fall 
Canada. It was organized with the cooperation 
of Lions, Kiwanjans, and Rotarians in both cities. 


a 
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ie . 


otary 
Hourglass 


Jean and Paul. From Sydney, Australia, 
writes Past Director Fred Birks of Founder Paul 
and Jean Harris: 

“It is not anything of news value to say that 
they have captivated our people. In all my life, 
I never met a woman who so quietly makes her- 
self loved by other women. My typist met her 
for only a few minutes and remarked that ‘She is 
the sweetest woman I ever met’.” 


* . * 


Three Generations. The Larkins of Buffalo, 
N. Y., are a three-generation Rotary family. 
John D., Sr., was a member of the Buffalo Ro- 
tary Club until 1926; John D., Jr., has been an 
honorary member for the past five years; John 
D. III, who is not yet thirty years old, is now 
an active member and one of the directors of 








the club. Founder Paul (without coat) and Jean Harris (left foreground) din 
5 ee aboard a Japanese boat, an incident in their globe-circling Rk 
TFBB. This from E. H. Jarvis, hon. secre- : 
tary of the Rotary Club of Paddington and St. much as five cents for the time of his an 7 District. H | 
Marleybone, England: nouncers, nor for the power lines, nor for the D ta, Java, who f 


“In the February issue, ‘The Man with the broadcasting e 
Scratchpad’ refers to Rotarian Clifford Hilliard : » 





of Wynne, Ark., who was admitted to member- Welcome! Cordial greetings to these new Camp. Rotarian f 
ship on the very day he became twenty-one member clubs of Rotary International hes sh dln. witein nie - 
years of age. Hermosillo, Mexico: Unley, Australia; Ciudad lands, d get in 

“Rotarian Maurice Greenfield, who is the son Obregon, Mexico: Lorient, France: Franca, Bra Cock Bunin t Hoehstraat 31. 7 
of one of our old members, Rotarian Herbert  zil; Bemidji, Minnesota; Sylacauga, Alabama; Nether | This ca \ 
Greenfield, was admitted a member of the High La Bourboule-Le Mont-Dore, France: Placetas, t d by R 
Wycombe Rotary Club on April 24, 1933, and Cuba; Aracaju, Brazil. District 
ate his first club luncheon on that date, which “ * ‘ 
incidently was his twenty-first birthday. Banks Is the Man. Rotarian J]. C. Dow’s oan 

“I should very much like to know whether 0S. for the author of a bit of verse published \ttendance. Rota: tM 
Rotarian Maurice Greenfield has a prior claim to jn the May Hourglass, brought an answer on ssi 
this distinction in view of the above date.” April 28th—before the magazine was officiall slain 

Now, that és a question. Well, why not dodge oy. Rotarian Franklin P. Geiger. president of : In t 
it by inaugurating a little but very exclusive or- the Chamber of Commerce at New Philadelphia. : 
ganization, international and all of that. Call it = Qhjo. wrote: ' “ t 
the TFBB (Twenty-First Birthday Boys). We've “Kindly tell Rotarian J. C. Dow, of Great Falls. 7 edhe nash 
Ot twa cusrece’ members already. Who else is gontana that Georce Linnacus Banks is th peinccadn: hs esent 
ae wee wecemea Rotarian on the  oiythor of the poem. What I Live For. in five ‘VY ™O™ R M 
day (or during the week) he became twenty-one? gray, Wn baie sheinwe: tee hi V) . 

+ + . l live for those who love me “ 

Add Young Rotarians. T. Bettis Coffield, HW hearts are kind and true, “ee 
president of the Rotary Club of Bowie, Tex., is For heaven that smiles above me Record. phe 
twenty-seven years old. {nd waits my spirit t ee 

. * * I the cause that 1 Istance ye: ‘ 

Ernestness. Harvey C. Kendall, our business ror im ie Shag: seagate rd 

manager who is an ex-Nebraskan, notes-with- : Be pare j rei 
d the good t/ ( do. 


interest that in the 19th District, which is Ne- 

braska and parts of Iowa and South Dakota, are Rotarian E. B. Boyd, of Macon, Miss., heeded : 
é ; Vie xX Ct mn t } 

three clubs whose presidents answer to the name _ the request also, sending Rotarian Dow a copy 


of Ernest. They are Ernest S. Wegner, Lincoln; of the complete poem. But, he opined, “the 


Ernest P, Buffett, Omaha; and Ernst V. Gustaf- poem was printed anonymously and I do not 
son, Council Bluffs. recall having heard the composer’s name.” ; pas - 
* * * * . * +] . % am : - I 
Rotary on Radio. Rev. Bryan B. Musselman Crombie Knew Too. Crombie Allen, Cali called by the Board of 
is a member of the Rotary Club of Allentown, {0rmia publisher and Rotary globetrotter, was ygeyicg City on Saturday, Ju 
Pa., with the classification: radio broadcasting. @0ther who saw the S.O.S. He wrote that he of Pine Arts, 1 n 
He owns and controls radio stations WCBA and WS sure he knew the poet’s name—but would the ¢ 
WSAN. “At the beginning of my Rotary year,” have to sit down, and do some tall cerebrating nted to t tin 
writes President Frank J. Haberle, “he placed recall it. Which, the M mm wees th Scratchpad ory June 20, for act 
at my disposal both stations to use them for  Stened to advise, would not be necessar Tw f the prop 
whatever time I desired to broadcast to our city oe on Board of Direct d 
and vicinity anything pertaining to Rotary that New Governor. Dr. P. van Hulstijn, presi minor technicalitic Proy 1 | 
would be of interest to the public. The finest dent of the Rotary Club of Buitenzorg, Java, is is offered to eliminate the referet 


part of it is that he has never charged us as completing the Rotary year as governor of the meetings (now obsolet 
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7 (a) of the standard club constitution. Pro- 
posed Resolution 35-6 is offered, to correct the 
of Rotary. 

in numerical order, 


address of the central office 

Taking the other measures 
No, 35-1 proposed by the Board of Directors, 
revises the enactment offered to the Detroit con- 
vention and withdrawn, and provides for two 
kinds of membership, active and honorary, with 
the active members grouped as first active, sec- 
ond active, and senior active. 

Senior active members would include those 
now known as “past service’’ members and also 
others who would transfer from first or second 
active membership to senior active membership 
under the following three provisions: (1) a 
permissive clause allowing a first or second 
active member to request a transfer to senior 
active membership after a total membership in 
ene or more clubs for ten years; (2) a mandatory 
clause requiring all Rotarians who join Rotar 
clubs after July 1, 1935, to accept a transfer to 


active membership after twent irs 


senor 






George C. Jor- 
dan, 81-year old 
song - leader of 
the Rotary Club 
of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


(not retroactive to affect those who are now 
members or who may join before that date); 
and (3) a clause permitting a member who re- 
tX 


tires from active business to be transferred 
senior active membership, after having five or 
more years membership in one or more Rotary 


clubs. 

Proposed Enactment 35-2 is also a carry-over 
from the Detroit convention, in exactly the same 
terms——to re-state the objects of Rotary. In this 


measure, the Board of Directors proposes that 
the objects of Rotary shall become a single 
object, with four applications which are in- 
tegrated with the Aims and Objects Plan. The 
pro and con of this proposed re-statement was 
debated at length by John Nelson and Ed Mc- 
Faddin in Tue Rorartan in September, 1934. 

Changes in the administrative chronology are 
proposed by the Board of Directors in No. 35-3: 
first, to establish the date of March 1 for mailing 
to all clubs any proposals to amend the consti- 
tution and by-laws of Rotary International or 
the standard club constitution, in substitution 
for the present provision of “90 days prior to 
the convention;” second, all of such proposals 
would then have to be filed with the secretary 
of Rotary International “by February first” in- 
stead of the present term “120 days prior to the 
convention;” third, the decision of the Board 
as to the time and place of holding the annual 
convention would be mailed to each member 
club on or before April first (instead of the 
present February first) of the year preceding the 
calendar year in which such convention is to 
be held. 

The first and second of these provisions would 
give the member clubs approximately three 
weeks more time for consideration of conven- 
tion legislation than the present plan, and the 
third provision is sought to give sufficient time 
for the making of the necessary contracts in the 
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convention city after the January meeting of 
the Board at which the convention city usually 
1S chosen. 

Continuity on the Board Directors is 
sought by proposed Enactment 5, offered by 
the Rotary Club of Omaha, Nebr., U. S. A. 
Under its provisions, six of the twelve directors 
(who with the incoming and outgoing presi- 
dents comprise the Board) to be elected at the 
1936 convention in Atlantic City would be 
chosen for terms of two years and six for terms 
of one year. At each succeeding convention, six 
directors would be elected for terms of two 
years, to fill the places of those whose terms 
The president would be elected each 


of 
35- 


expire. 
year. 
Proposed Resolution 35-7 would group the 
clubs participating in the attendance contest into 
seven divisions instead of the present five. Clubs 
with more than 300 members would be divided 
into two classes 300 to 399 members, and 400 
members or over. Clubs of less than 50 mem- 
bers would also be subdivided into two groups 
25 to 49 members, and less than 25 members. 
The groups of clubs between 50 and 300 would 
remain the same as at present. A minor clari- 
‘an international 


‘ 


fication also changes the words 
convention” to “a convention of Rotary Inter- 
national,” 

A committee to consider the possibility of 
founding an International Council of World 
Fellowship is suggested by proposed Resolution 
35-8, offered by the Rotary Club of Hampstead, 
London, England. The committee would be set 
up by the Board, would give its report at the 
next annual convention, and in the meantime 
the Board would be authorized to take such 
action upon findings of the committee as the 
Board would deem advisable. 

Promotion of international peace, and the es- 
tablishment of prizes for that purpose are pro- 
vided in proposed Resolution 35-9, offered by 
the Rotary Club of Alicante, Spain. The resolu- 
tion provides for an annual subscription of $1.00 
from each Rotarian for a fund to be devoted to 
the establishment of prizes; twenty-five percent 
of the fund would go to reward the individual 
Rotarian whose work for international peace is 
considered most noteworthy, and seventy-five 
percent to the Rotary club most distinguishing 
itself with relation to international peace. 


* * * 





The country 
and the man 

~Howard 
K. Linger. 


per cent attendance record! He is part-owner 
and general manager of two famous ranches, the 
Medana and the Zapato, embracing 40,000 acres, 
He also operates a 15,000 acre summer range in 
New Mexico. Convention-goers crossing the Rio 
Grande at Laredo, Tex., should remember that 
1,200 miles up the river are Alamosa and the 
Linger ranches—and a Rotary welcome. 
* * * 

Legislators. Twenty-six of the 133 members 
of the Wisconsin legislature are Rotarians, notes 
Rotarian Emil Baensch, of Manitowoc, 

7 7 * 

Paul “Revere,” Rotarian. A recent meeting 
of the Rotary Club of Bergenfield, N. J., was en- 
livened by a strange coincidence. Rotarian 
George Ruckle, Jr., in charge of the program, 
stated that it was not Paul Revere who had 
roused the countryside against the “redcoats,” in 
April, 1775, but a forgotten man named William 
Dorrs. As the speaker finished and sat down, 
“Paul Revere, himself,’’ was introduced to give 
“five minutes’ rebuttal.” Paul Revere proved to 
be nota periwigged impersonator of the hero of 
Longfellow’s poem, but a visiting Rotarian from 
Teaneck, and good-humoredly he explained that 
“Revere” was now spelled “Riviere,”’ its original 
French form. His grandfather, another Paul, had 
made the change to avoid “kidding” by fellow 
soldiers during the Civil War—but, the present 
Paul ruefully observed, without avail. 


—Tue Man WITH-THE-SCRATCHPAD. 



















Rotarians in the + 
Saskatchewan 
Provincial 
Cabinet. 
Right: T. C. Davis, 
K. C. (attorney gen- 
eral) ; below: J. W. 
Estey, K. C. (edu- 
cation); C. M. 
Dunn (highways) ; 
J. G. Taggart (agri- 
culture). 








Sounds Like Record. 
Is there in all Rotarydom 
another Rotarian who 
travels a hundred miles 
to each weekly luncheon 
over rough country? 
Howard “Heavy” K, 
Linger, of the Rotary 
Club of Alamosa, Colo., 
does it—and for six years 
has maintained a 97.6 
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One Hundred Per Centers 


i HE men pictured on this page have maintained pertect Rotary 


for the number of years indicated 


Detroit, Mich.—(1) E n A. Sevald 
rector, 12; (2) Roy E. Helfer t 
eggs, 16; (3) John D. Jamieson, distribut 
ware and woodenware specialties, 1 
Stephens, optometry, ; (5) Herbert 
advertising—specialty display, 
Laurin Dewar, refine products 
12; (7) Clarence B. French, paints 

wholesale and retail, 12; (8) John 
architect, 13; (9) Paul H. King, bank 
administration, 13; (10) Arthur J. Tuttl 


judge, 12%; (11) Charles L. Weeks, stock | 


13; (12) Theo. Huetteman, ice mak 
erating machines, 12; (13) Gunnar W 
physiotherapy, 21 

Santa Ana, Calif.—(14) Col. Sol 
civil engineering, 15; (15) MacKelve 
fire insurance, 15 (charter president) 

Baltimore, Md.—(16) Charles | 
trician, 14; (17) Walter J. C. Lears, 
mattress — manufacturing, 12; (18) 
Bahlke, life insurance, 13. 

Atlantic City, N. J.—(19) Arch ¢ 
writers, 151; (20) C. Edgar Dre! 
rials—distributing, 14. 

Belleville, Ill.—(21) Henry C. 
stracts and titles, 15 

Kansas City, Kans.—(22) S. H 
mobile insurance, 15; (23) John I 
law, 17; (24) Philip C. Gibson, funer 
12; (25) Charles A. Lowder, real estat 


A. H. Jennings, industrial building construct 
Clinton, Okla.—(27) George Hallifax, gas 


—retailing, 13. 


atter their names. 


Ontario, Calif. 


8) Art 


Hazleton, Pa.—(34) Ti 
1, 13% (Ha 
te in the Ur 

Europear 
ttended eigi 
t ‘ missed but thr 
Jamestown, N. We ( 


rter 


t } 
(c irt 


) 


Frederick, Md. 


{ 
(Du 
etings in 25 states 
f ces.) 
Springfield, Mass.—(37) I 
fac i ,) (38) Albert W 
(39) Ernest J. H 


Lindsay, Ont., Canada 
ctric t 1 power s 
) 


Harvard, III. 




























Japan's First 
Rotary Camp 


By Soichi Saito 


Vice President, Rota \ Club of Tokyo 


Ar THE foot of famous Mt. Fuji in 


Japan lie five beautiful lakes. Last sum 
mer, under the auspices of the Osaka Ro 
tary Club, the first experiment in camp 
ing for boys of Rotarian families of the 
70th District (Japan) was conducted on 
the shores of Yamanaka Lake, one of the 
five. (The campsite was made available 
to the Rotarians through the generosity 
of the Tokyo Y.M.C.A., 


This bright idea was conceived by 


which owns it.) 


Rotarian Y. Hoshino, of Osaka, who had 
enough imagination to see that it is the 
duty of Rotary to perpetuate its spirit 
by passing it on to the second generation. 
It was due to his strong determination 
and loyalty to Rotary that the attempt 
was made in the face of many unusual 
difficulties. 

After the hesitation of his fellow Ro- 
tarians was overcome, it was found that 
the age of Rotarians was so high that 
most of their own boys were college stu- 
dents. It was difficult to find boys of 
high-school age but 


g there were some 
grandsons who would thus qualify! Also 
it was found that there were many other 
attractions of like nature arranged by 
the high schools for the summer vaca 
tion days. 

In spite of all difficulties, however, Mr. 


Hoshino succeeded in assembling twenty- 


Photo: Morosawa, Tokyo 


Shozo Murata, of 
Osaka, Japan, gov- 
ernor of the 70th 
District of Rotary. 


four boys and twelve able leaders from 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Ky- 
oto, and Hiroshima. 

Out of many interesting activities I 
shall select only a few to help picture 
this successful venture. Each morning 


there was held a flag ceremony when the 
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The leaders at Japan's 
first Rotary camp fo) 
boys. Rotarian Y. 
Hoshino is seated 
holding the Rotar, 
flag. Author Saito :: 
standing at right end. 


Tsunejiro Miyaoka,of 
Tokyo, is a director of 
Rotary International. 
He is shown below, 
at right, presenting a 
Japanese flag to Ar- 
thur Fisher, president 
of the Manila Rotar) 
Club, during the 
Pacific Conference. 













flags of Dai Nippon and of Rotary were 
raised while the campers sang Kimigayo, 
our national anthem. Then followed a 
short address on Service, Purity, Loyalty, 
or similar topics given by Rotarians 
Hoshino or Saito. These talks on the 
spirit of Rotary made a deep impression 
upon the boys. 

Among the speakers on more formal 
subjects were District Governor Murata 
and Rotarians Hiranuma, Satomi, Ho- 
shino, and Prof. I. Yamamoto, all of 
whom contributed much toward making 
the camp a success. 

One evening’s program was devoted 
to the entertainment of the neighboring 
villagers. The program was in charge 
of the boys, who did so well that almost 
all of the inhabitants deserted their own 
wrestling match to come to the Rotary 
camp for boys. 

An amusing incident occurred when 





} 








Photo: Morosawa, Toky« al = oe oS (OTSK: | 
one of the boys was delivering invitations to the vil- = — 
lagers. Being city-bred, he could not distinguish be- | 
tween a house and a barn, so when he called at one . 
structure he was surprised to be greeted by the horse 
who lived there! 

We were fortunate in having among the leaders of 
the camp a botanist, a zodlogist, a musician, and several 
physical directors, all of whom exemplified the spirit 
of service. 

The boys learned by serving others, by waiting on 
table, by tidying up the beds, by preparing the hot 
bath, or washing the boats or cleaning up the grounds. 
Most of the boys had never done such work before, 
having thought that such menial work must be left 


to servants. 





Tof, 
<> % 
Yokohame 





Orn: of the boys whose father is a silk producer 
had an interesting discussion with another boy whose 
father is a rayon magnate. They expressed their joy at 
learning so much from nature and from the manual 
labor that they were allowed to do. They declared to 
their fathers that they want to come back to the next 
camp where they could repeat such experiences. It is 

a pleasure to record that we have had similar expres- 
sions of appreciation from all of the fathers of the boys 
who attended. 

Thus we believe that our first Rotary camp has been 
worthwhile and that out of it will come an ever-widen- 
ing circle of the influence of the Rotary spirit of fellow- 
ship, service, understanding and goodwill. 

Photo: Morosawa, Tokyo 
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Rotary 
Around 
the 
World 


These brief news 
varied activities of the Rotary move- 


notes mirror the 


, 


ment. Contributions are welcomed. 


Sweden 
Arrange Vacation Lectures 


Under the patronage of the Ro- 
National 


STOCKHOLM 


tary Club of Stockholm, the Swedish 


Union of Students is planning a holiday cou it 
Uppsala during the last three weeks of August 
The lectures, devoted to the economic, social, and 


political life of Sweden, will be given by Rota 


rians and members of the 


faculties at the unt 
versities of Stockholm. A wee! 


stay in Stockholm is included in the program. 


Uppsala and 


France 
For Wives of Visiting Rotarians 
MarRsEILLE—So that wis will not be forced 
to dine alone while their husbands visit the Ro 
tary Club of Marseille, a wife of a member act 
as lunch hostess to visiting wives All that i 
required is that the visiting Rotarian notify the 
secretary of the Marseille club a few hours in 


advance who will make the arrangement for th 


wife of a local Rotarian to entertain the visitor. 
Portugal 
Anniversary Gift to Poor 

VISEt 


versary 


A gracious way of observing an ann 
is that of the Viseu Rotary Club whicl 


on its first birthday, provided clothing tor a hun 


dred poor children. 


Norway 
Ma:ntain Health Camp 


OsLo attractive name of 


Club of Oslo has 


“Trogstad” is the 
Rotary 
conducted for the past eleven years. The 
offered free of 
charge, though the club has spent considerable 


the summer home the 
home 
was 


used for this purpose 


money furnishing the home and making it suit- 
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Rotarians in Managua, Nicaragua, believe in signs. Recently they erected this 
one at the local airport, bidding visitors a friendly welcome to their city. 


able for use in this way. Each summer twenty 


girls spend five weeks here under the care of a 


nurse. At Christmas and Easter time 


“Trogstad” is turned over to the use of boys. So 


tr uned 


far three camps have been held. Two Oslo Ro- 
tarians assume the task of supervising the camp, 
agree to attend two successive 


but each must 


gatherings. Thus at every new camp there is one 
Rotarian who has had previous experience with 


this activity. 


England 
Aid Needy 


GUILDFORD H 


No Guildford school child need 
be absent from school because of lack of shoes, 
for Guildford Rotarians supply footwear to all 
needy families called to their attention by school 
The Rotary club 


automobiles for poor people requiring hospital 


authorities. also provides 


attention. <A festive dinner is given each year 


for men and women in homes for the aged. 


Cuba 


Reorganize Chamber of Commerce 


Sacua LA Granpe—Through the efforts of the 
Rotary club of this city, its chamber of com- 
merce is again functioning. Rotarians of Sagua 
la Grande have also succeeded in re-establishing 
a dispensary for poor children which had ceased 
to function after the cyclone of 1933. 


Italy 
Observe Bellini Centennial 


Caranta—At a time when the entire nation 
was commemorating the centennial of the first 
presentation of an opera by the Italian compose 
Bellini, Rotarians of Catania arranged a special 


program as a tribute to him. 


Anniversary Gift to Poor 
In commemoration of their first 
Bari Rotarians donated the sum of Lira 


Bari- unni- 
versary 


2,000 for the assistance of local needy. 


Peru 
Radios for Institutions 

Lima—Radio sets were recently supplied b 
Lima Rotarians to a shelter for beggars, a home 
for incurables, an institute for blind children, and 
a jail for women. 


Brazil 
Organize Civic Society 

Camprinas—Open to all citizens who are inter 
ested in civic improvement, is a Society of Friends 
recently organized by the Campinas Rotary Club 
for the solution of community problems. 


Argentina 
Garden Tools for Schoolboys 

SuENos Arres—Members of the Buenos Aires 
Rotary Club have presented sets of garden tools 
to students in a local school. 


Ceylon 
Delinquents . . Lepers . . Nursery Schools 
Co.omso—Though the Colombo Rotary Club 


was organized but six years ago, it has ac- 
complished an amazing number of objectives 


An outstanding gathering of the Keijo, 
Chosen, Rotary Club was a reception 
for Governor General Ugaki (cente) 
in robe). Extreme right (standing) 
is Chief of Foreign Affairs Tanaka. 
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in community reform. Discovering that 188 
children varying from small infants to those 
of school age were being taken to factories by 
their working mothers, the Community Service 
Committee of the Ceylon Rotary Club has 
brought this condition to the attention of the 
proper governmental with significant 
results. A 
juvenile delinquents has also been submitted 


agency 


program for better supervision of 


to a governmental agency. Just recently an 
effort has been made to interest newspapers in 
playing down sensational and lurid stories. 
Some time ago the club was instrumental in 
the establishment of a tuberculosis hospital, and 
interviews with the proper authorities have re 
sulted in the building of a suitable recreation 
room for inmates of a leper asylum. At Christ 
mas time old clothes are collected for the 
needy, holiday treats are provided for hundreds 
of poor children, particularly those in a school 


for the deaf and blind, not to mention the 
host of other children who, in one way or an- 


other, are helped throughout the year. 


Germany 
Supervise Youth Shelter 

AacHEN—As a result of their visits to shelters 
Rotary Club of 
Aachen has assumed the care and maintenance 


for young unemployed, the 


of one of the buildings. 


China 


Sponsor Debates 

PerpInc—The Rotary Club of Peiping is spon- 
soring two debates, one for high school, and 
another for college students. Six hundred dol- 


lars constitute prizes for the winners. 


Chile 
Help for School Children 


Cura-CauTIN difficulties, the 


Rotary Club of Cura-Cautin this past year has 


Despite many 


assisted over a hundred needy children with food 
and clothing. A night school for adults has also 


been established. 


Estonia 
Cabin for Boys 
TaLLINN—Schoolboys in Tallinn are 


excited over a w quipped cabin which 


Tallinn 
tor boys. 


Palestine 
Greet President Hill 
Halra 
tion with 
Club greeted 
tary Int 


Long and enthusiastic was the 
which member 
Robert L. Hill, President 
group. Though this brief stopover was 
a Rotary lunch at Beyrouth, Syria, t 
day, and a visit to Jaffa on t toll 
sident Hill wi remember If 


day the fine entertainment which 


ing, Pri 


tarians and other prominent 


his honor. 


Portugal 


Encourage Students 





Hungary 


Study Municipal Problems 


SzeGED—A series of tu on municipal 
social prob] vhi this city have b 
given under the « t t Rot ( ) 
Szeged 
Guatemala 
Extensive Boys Week Program 

GUATEMALA ( ' Wit 
trial, civic and I ita Icy Cooperati 
Rotarians of Guatemala ha held a Bo We 


program the benefits of which will be felt 


much 


tl 


built at a local camp 


rnational, upon his recent visit to th 
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time—Mammoth ( 
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Bridge Aids Charity 

Esrevan, Sask.—In answer to a call for assist- 
ance from several weltare agencies, Estevan Ro 
tarians responded with a benefit bridge netting 


$92 and a canvass resulting in over $600, 


Sixth Object Essay Contest 
Under the direction of it 
Saskatoon Ro 


SASKATOON, SASK 
International Service Committee, 
tarians conducted a prize essay contest on world 


peace with a gratifying response. 


$4,500 Fair for Cripples 

SHERBROOKE, Qu! Through well managed 
Rotary fairs, Rotarians of Sherbrooke have tor the 
past few years raised most of their funds to carry 
on crippled children work. This year’s fair netted 
$4,500, about $1,500 in excess of any of their 


previous fairs, 


New Zealand 
Swells Sum for Cripples 
WELLINGTON—To the great surprise of Wel- 
lington Rotarians who had gathered to w 
come Lord Nuffield, English motor magnate 
on a recent visit, the announcement was made 
that he was contributing £50,000 for the work 
for crippled children in New Zealand, the fund 
to be administered by a Wellington Rotarian. 
At a luncheon given in Lord Nufhield’s honor 
in Auckland that donation was swelled by a 
gift of another £10,000. Though it is scarcel 
a year since New Zealand Rotarians started a 


movement for the establishment of a special 


organization for the care of cripples, the work 
has progressed miraculously. A New Zealand 
newspaper publisher has given his home to 


the cause, and several bequests for cripples have 
been made in the wills of other business men 
this past year. At the recent conference of the 
53rd District (New Zealand) Rotarians present 


quickly pledged the sum of £660. 


United States of America 


Community Codperation 

West Poinr, Mtss.—Away back in 1923 
when the West Point Rotary Club was _ first 
established, members found themselves called 
upon to initiate and carry on a great many of 
those activities ordinarily within the province 
of a chamber of commerce. Eighteen months 
of this, and West Point Rotarians, then 43 
strong, went out individually among their 
neighbors and business associates in a quiet, 
concentrated effort to organize a chamber of 
commerce. With an initial membership of 160 
and an annual budget of $6,000 subscribed, the 


chamber was launched to carry on a much 


Children of Guadalajara, Mexico, had 
a gala day when Rotarians, with the 
codperation of civic organizations and 
public authorities, entertained them 
with an outing, show, toys, and sweets. 


broader and more effective community program. 
Objectives attained by this fine chamber over a 


period of years, include several new factories, 
a fine city plan, new railway stations, annual 
fairs, and over a million dollars added to the 
taxable wealth of the community. 


Encourage Diversified Farming 
AMARILLO, TeEx.—Rotarians of Amarillo have 
been giving whole-hearted support to a program 
the main purpose of which is to promote di- 
versified farming in a district given over wholly, 
until recent years, to beef cattle production. 
Several members of the Rotary club contribute 
prizes yearly to a contest sponsored by a local 
newspaper in which awards are made to the 
farmers most successful in following the pro- 


gram. 
Write Overseas Business Men 


Programs given monthly by 
the International Service Committee of the 


CuHesterR, Pa- 


Chester Rotary Club are eagerly awaited since 
that committee has arranged for each member 
to write to some Rotarian in another country 
holding the same classification. The replies are 
the basis for programs. Soon to be read are 
letters from Tokyo business men revealing their 
special problems. 

Preventing Cripples 

Y.—Brooklyn Rotarians are 
completing the last of a five-year program of 


BrookLyn, N. 


education to prevent cripples, one of the first 
programs of this kind in the United States. 
Experienced graduate nurses, 110 of them thus 
far, have been given a special training course at 
a local hospital, all expenses including tuition 
having been paid by the Rotary club. These 


nurses, from various nursing associations, have 
gone into thousands of homes and because of 
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Among the most successful meetings 
of the Sedalia, Missouri, Rotary Club 
have been those fostering acquaint- 
anceship with various business 
groups. Recently local railway foremen 
and division superintendents were 
entertained. Featured was a minia- 
ture electrified railway demonstration. 


their special training have been able to detect 
faults which, if not corrected immediately, 
would probably have resulted in the children 
becoming cripples. Eight thousand cases in 
Brooklyn alone have been treated by the club’s 
“graduates.” 


Compete in Essay Contest 

Neenan, Wis.—Members of the Rotary Club 
of Neenah have sponsored a successful essay 
contest in international relations. Students were 
not held to one topic, but were permitted to 
make a selection from a number submitted. 


Twelve Clubs Meet 

Winston-SaLcem, N. C.—Over 300 Rotarians 
from a dozen Rotary clubs in the 57th District 
attended an inter-city meeting at Winston-Salem 
recently, in which a major part of the program 
was devoted to international relations. 


Purchase Camp Site 

Burrato, N. Y.—A sprightly comedy staged 
by Buffalo Rotarians resulted in a net profit ot 
$1,600 to be used in purchasing a 26-acre 
camp site for the Buffalo Boys’ Club. 


Hold Unusual Round Table 

BaLtimore, Mp.—Ten new members of the 
Baltimore Rotary Club were recently educated 
in the principles of Rotary at an unusual meet- 
ing. The setting: a round table, seating twenty- 
four and representing the Rotary wheel. Here 
the aims and objects of Rotary were careful! 
explained. 


Safety Campaigns 

Cicero, ILt.—In codperation with the Chi 
cago Safety Council, Rotarians of Cicero ar- 
ranged for a series of five safety lectures with 
an average attendance of 2,500 at each meeting. 
As a result of the interest created by the Rotary 
Club of Cicero, a local safety council has been 
organized to carry on a comprehensive indus- 
trial and public safety program. 
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To Entertain Convention-Goers 


Mercepes, Tex.—Rotarians in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley held an inter-city meeting at 
Mercedes recently for the purpose of perfecting 
entertainment plans for those convention visitors 
who pass through the valley on their way to 
Mexico City. 


School Concert Nets $50 


Deminc, N. M.—Though the admission fee 
was small, a school concert held recently under 
the auspices of the Deming Rotary Club netted 
the sum of fifty dollars for the use of the school 


orchestra and band. 
Feature “Night in Mexico” 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Five hundred Buffalo Ro- 
tarians and their wives gathered recently to ob- 
serve ladies’ night. The entire program was 
built around a “Night in Mexico,” of which an 
amusing incident was a bull fight staged by three 

embers. In addition to various prizes contrib- 
uted for drawing, each woman received a vanity 
case from the Rotary club. 


Build Skating Rink 

OrRVILLE, On1to—Both young and old in Orr- 
ville regretted, slightly at least, the departure of 
this last winter. Skating became an especially 
popular pastime when the Rotary club built and 
maintained a large skating rink. 
Civic Groups Give Program 

MaNnuatTan, Kans.—Kiwanians of Manhattan 
and the local chamber of commerce recently 
presented a program before the Manhattan Ro- 
tary Club. The major part of the meeting was 
devoted to a playlet describing the function of 
the local credit bureau. 


Dinner Dance for Civic Leaders 

CenTRALiA, ILt.—More than 200 members of 
the Senior and Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the Lions Club, and the Business and Profes- 
sional Woman’s Club—and their families—gath- 
ered for a program by the Centralia Rotary 
Club, which included a dinner, dance, and a 
minstrel show. 


These Wives Can Keep Secret 


CarroLLTon, On1o—Evidence that wives are 
able to keep a secret was shown by a golden 
wedding celebration arranged by the families of 
Carrollton Rotarians. This party also was planned 


to celebrate the weddin f a Rotarian minister 
only a week before. A large weddi cal 
provided for the new bride and n, togethes 
with a fine chicken dinner. Later tl \ 
groom was asked to ret ry t 1 r 
brating their Iden weddi i 


Lunch on Streamline Train 


LEWISTON-AUBURN, MaIne—Flyit over the 
rails at top s} member I 
Auburn Rotary Club 1 tly held their regu 
luncheon meeting aboard t Flyi Yank 
crack train on the Boston 1 M Main 
Central Railroad. A major t f discussion 
was the advantage of up-t t lroad equip 
ment and further inf Mati ibout the Flying 
Yankee. The meeting d irned t it usual 
time, 1:15, as club 1 bers descended at tl 
Lewiston station. 
Open Pre-School Nurser 

WINTER Haven, FLA Rotarians of Winter 
Haven, codperating with other civic organiza 
tions, had an important part in t tablisl 
ment of a pre-school nu for children of 
mothers receiving aid fr t | rn 
ment, 
Fair Profits to Hospital 

Laconia, N. H \ f ’ 
sored | tl I nia R ( } 
netted a profit of $1,' for | pital. 


Swimming Pool . . . Recreation Center 


MoNTPELIER, V1 Vot t city have 
endorsed a project im $ th 
establishment of a sw: ul nd recrea 
tion center, as th t 1 campaign 


launched by Montpelier Rot 


Honor School Faculty 


Macon, Ga A red letter event on the calen- 
dars of all service clubs in Macon is tl nnual 
inter-club education dinner in which the local 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Civitan, and | 
clubs join in honoring the faculty of Mercer 
University and Wesleyan Coll An tand 
ing American educator is each year in la 
a guest speaker. 

Plan Larger Farmers’ Market 

Huntincton, W. Va.—Following a discus- 
sion in a meeting of the Huntington Rotar 
Club several months ago, Rotarians of that 
city became very much interested in the prob- 


] 


examined or 
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An increasingly popular activity among Rotary clubs of New Zealand is encouraging, through youth, better 
agricultural standards. Wellington Rotarians take special pride in the Y.M.C.A.-Rotary Camp at Penrose 
near Masterton, where eighty town boys are receiving practical farming instruction combined with recreation. 


Fund for Tonsillectomies 


PALMER Mass Th um rr pot ha been 
turned cver to a welfare bureau by the Palmer 
Rotary Club for medical care in removing ton 


sils of needy children. 


$800 Per Member 


Wopsurn, Mass Though it has a member 
ship of only 41, the Woburn Rotary Club th 
past ten years has raised and spent over $32,000 
in behalf of Boy Scouts, a local hospital, and 
other worthy community enterprises 


Direct Benefit Tournament 


Sr. Pau, MINN An nt in sport circles 
was the huge Northwest Diamond Belt Amateur 
Boxing Tournament staged recently under the 


direction of the St. Paul Rotary Club. 


Dine with Tourney Players 


Fairmont, W. Va.—O two hundred bo 
from normal school ind ondary col 
participating in a state basket ball tournament 
at Fairmont, were guests at a luncheon given 
jointly with member the Fairmont Rotary 
Lions, and Kiwanis clubs. Echoes of the t 1 
hips developed carried to the ten cities from 


} 


which the participants can 


Hold Rota V Ouestion Bee 


CLARKsBpuRG, W. VA As a method of educat- 
ing newer members in Rotary and of refreshing 
the minds of older members, a Rotary question 
bee—in the manner of old-time spelling be 
proved to be a great suc The newer Rota 
rians asked the “old timers” questions about 
Rotary. Those tailing to answer correctly w 
assessed a small fine for the club’s fund for crip 


pled children. 


“Go Slow” 
Miss.—Markers 


motorist to his proximity 


BiLoxt, calling the attention 


of the to local schools 
have been placed on a number of streets by mem- 
bers of the Biloxi Rotary Club. 
- . 
Brighten Streets 
Evkins, W. Va 


ing system has been 


An efhcient new street light- 
installed, the result of ac- 


tion begun by the Elkins Rotary Club. 


300 Clubs Observe Gooduill Week 


Opevika, Ava.-—-For the third successive year 
the Rotary Club of Opelika has sent a card 
to all of the Rotary clubs in the world sug- 
gesting they observe with Opelika an’ Inter- 
national Goodwill Week devoting that week’s 
program to an international topic or activity. 


The first year brought a response from about a 


hundred clubs, followed by double that number 


Rotarians of Greencastle, Indiana, 
recently dined with local under- 
privileged boys and girls. 


SST a 


the second year. In response to the club’s appeal 
for the first week in December of 1934, nearly 
300 clubs in thirty countries agreed to join in 


the observance. 


Full Recreation Program 

BurFraLo, Wyo.—Financially, and through par- 
ticipation on committees, members of the Buf- 
falo Rotary Club are assisting in providing suitable 
playground equipment for local children, in main- 
taining a swimming pool, an athletic field, and a 


fine mountain camp. 


For Orphans and Cripples 


Pues.o, CoLt.—Starting with a fund remaining 
from donations for flood relief several years ago, 
the Pueblo club through wise management and 
effective campaigning has recently completed a 
new home for orphans. The club has also con- 
tributed funds to furnish a room in a nearby 
hospital. 


Assist Delinquents 

CapiLLac, Micu.—Members of the boys work 
committee of the Cadillac Rotary Club secure 
from the probate judge the names of boys who 
have had trouble with authorities. The youths 
are then assigned to club members who assist 
them with guidance and counsel. Rotarians at 
Holland, Mich., are carrying on a similar piece 


of work. 
Supply Rotating Books 


An investigation of the needs 
revealed to 


Provo, UTau 
of young people in their community 
Provo Rotarians some time ago that the greatest 
need was for school books for some seventy-five 
The Rotary club then purchased all 


Each stu- 


students. 
books required, totalling almost 300. 
dent signed a contract upon receipt of his books 


agreeing to work for some Rotarian for one-half 
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the value of his set, and to return them at the 
close of the year. Thus any feeling of charity 
was removed, and the Rotary club has a fine cir 
culating library to begin another school term. 


Supply Hospital Equipment 


Cotorapo Sprincs, Cot.—A contribution of 
$1,200 from the Colorado Springs Rotary Club 
enabled a local hospital to install a new hydro- 
therapy department, a milk laboratory, and spe- 
cial sterilization equipment in its ward for crip- 


pled children. 


Honor Business Veterans 
Rotarians believe 


business fifty 


Onto—Bucyrus 
been in 
distinct contribution to 


Bucyrus, 
that 
years, he has 
his community; so they have given great en 
to the 50-Year Club 
four years At a meeting of the 
Bucyrus Rotary Club it was revealed that the 
50-Year organization has from four 
members at its inception to a total of fourteen. 


man_ has 
made a 


when a 


couragement organized 


recent 


ago, 


grown 


Outing for Delinquents 


Co_umsus, On10o—Members of the Columbus 
Rotary Club contributed generously to a sum 
permitting sixty wards of the Court of Domestic 
Relations to attend a two-week summer camp 
where the children were given proper super 
vision and medical treatment. 


For Ouarantined Children 


Uxsripcre, Mass.—A thoughtful custom, and 
one that tired mothers especially appreciate, 1 
that of distributing old picture and Christmas 
cards to quarantined youngsters. The secretat 
of the Uxbridge Rotary Club takes charge of th 
collection, sees that all correspondence is deleted, 
and arranges fer distribution. 
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The Rules Are Simple 


The competition is limited to Rotarians and their imme- 


diate families (only wives, sons, and daughters). 

Contestants are not limited as to number of photos. 

Each photo submitted should have plainly written on the 
back: the title, the kind of camera and film used, and the 
name and address of the contestant. (If not a Rotarian, state 
relationship.) 

Contestants desiring to have their photos returned should 
accompany them with sufficient postage. 

All possible care will be exercised in handling photos, but 
no responsibility will be assumed by Tue Rotarian Maga- 
zine for loss or damage to prints submitted. 

Photos must be received by THE Rorarian not later than 
September 15, 1935. An extension to October 5, 1935, will 
be allowed to contestants from outside the United States and 


Canada, 


Decide now to enter this competition. All communications, 


entries, etc., should be addressed to: 


Contest Editor 


THE ROTARIAN MAGAZINE 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 








Two Grand Camera Contests 


5300 IN CASH 


Every Rotarian camera fan has an opportunity to 
win one of twenty cash prizes offered in the Fourth 
Annual Vacation Photograph Contest sponsored by 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine. So don’t forget your 
camera this summer, whether you go to Mexico 
City for the Rotary convention, to the mountains, 
The 1935 entries 


divided into two groups, as follows: 


or back to the farm. will be 


1. Human Interest. this croup in 
cludes all those with human appeal, such as those of chil 
and of animals. The prizes: first prize, $50; second, $35; third 
fourth and fifth, $10 each, and _ five 


ten prizes totalling $150. 


$20; honorabl ment 


prizes of $5 ear h 


> Scenic. Photographs of landscape =. Wate 


scenes, mountains, buildings, etc., come in this group. Thi 
prizes: each of those above will be duplicated—ten pri 
totalling $150. 

Two of last year’s entries: “The Apple of Contention’ 

by V. -. Gorly. St. Louis. Vo. and “s enu s Con 

{tlantic” (belou ) by Antonio Pardo Reguera. secretar 


Rotary Club of La Coruna, Spain, awarded honorabli 


x 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


[Continued from page 4] 


unemployment insurance that tends to creat 
voluntary unemployment is not worthy of th 
name of unemployment insurance. Betore I go 


any further, I would like to make it quite clear 


that I am a supporter of employment assurance 

The difference between unemployment insurance 
ind employment assurance is that one provid 

relief pay when out of work while the other 
provides not only pay but work all the tm 

This answers many of the criticisms of Virgil 
Jordan. 

Ihe first thing Mr. Jordan should realize 1s 
that the inefficient worker, the vagrant, has to 
be provided for at the expense of the efficient 
worker by taxation. The number of “cannots” 
in Mr. Jordan's article 1s extraordinat Chronic 
unemployment cannot—I contend employment 


surance can. Unemployment by physical or 
mental inability cannot—it was never intended 
that employment assurance should apply to physi 
cal or mental cases. 

All students of this subject of “business de 
pression” are in agreement that unemployment 
insurance cannot take care of depressional un 
employment—but employment assurance can, 
The experience of Great Britain does not 
conclusive proof that the cost falls on the gov- 
ernment, rather otherwi 


Ihe statement that until the current busine 


cl pression, une mploy ment was not a subject of 
public discussion is contrary to fact. There is not 
civilized country in the world in which it has 


not been a very live subject in and out of pat 


lament for many years. Mr. Jordan says that 
unemployment insurance is only a relief measure. 
| think he will admit it is a more equitable and 
‘ demoralizing relief than the bread lin 

1 look upon the question from perhaps a 


broader point of view than some people. I reason 
from a different angle. First, I ask myself 
whether the world is so poor that it cannot afford 
to pay every able-bodied man and woman at 


ies of life, measured by our (by 


ist the necessa 
our I mean the British Empire and U. S. A. 
standards of life) standards of life—food, cloth 
ing, housing, doctors, dentists, and amusements, 
for I claim amusements and entertainments are 
necessities to peace and happiness. 

The answer I find to the question is: No. The 
world is rich beyond our dreams of fitty years 
ago, richer in actual wealth. What is actual 
wealth? Educated men and women and_ the 
facilities for extending the education of boys 
and girls, men and women. No one will deny 
that our facilities in this connection are larger, 
more scientific, and more evenly distributed than 
ever before. Scientific study and research enable 
us to draw on unlimited sources of supply—the 
sea, the air, water power, electricity, with a still 
more wonderful field of exploitation opening 
before us. 

Machinery: There is no need to emphasize 
the world wealth of machinery. At the same 
time it would be no exaggeration to say that 
even the most perfect machines today are crude 
toys compared with what will be developed in 
the near future. The earth, seas, and rivers are 
more productive than ever before. 

Gold, the so-called standard of money: The 
world is richer by far in gold than ever before. 

To my way of reasoning and thinking, noth- 
ing but stupidity prevents the starting of a com- 
bined voluntary and compulsory employment 


assurance scheme. The first essential of a sound 


employment assurance scheme is that it must 
insist upon and provide, not only pay but work, 
Employment must be assured and compulsory. 
Not only must men and women be compelled 
to provide the fund but the work. 

There never was, there never will be any 
shortage of work. There may be some difficulty 
owing largely to the fact that gold money has 
become a commodity and is bought and sold, in- 
stead of being a medium of exchange. There is 
no shortage of work—no shortage of the necessi- 
ties and of moderate luxuries of life. 

A. J. Hurcutinson, Rotarian 
Honorary Member 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


Gold Standard Outmoded 


Accepting your invitation to comment briefly 
on the gold standard articles in the April issue: 
Domestically, the gold standard is a crystal de- 
tector radio set in a world of volume produc- 
tion. Internationally, providing all private gold 
markets are permanently closed and gold re- 
stricted to settlements between treasuries and/or 
central banks, it has a certain value in avoiding 
human energy disturbances when dealing with 
superstition ridden peoples . 

D. JosepnH LYLE 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Diversified Verse 

The April Rorartan is indeed a most attrac- 

tive and altogether delightful Spring number. 

One member of the family admires the 
editorial comment and the more serious articles; 
the minister next door particularly enjoys David 
Gravson’s We Go Fishing, but I, being a bit 
poetically-minded, find my especial pleasure in 
Mr. Louis Untermeyer's Poetry and the Common 
Man, and A Bouquet of Modern Verse. 

You have given us two pages of verse, dis- 
tinctive in quality and good taste, as diversified 
(in subject and verse-pattern) as are the coun- 
tenances of their authors, who, bearing out Mr. 
Untermeyer’s assertion, plainly do hold, in com- 
mon, the sure stamp of mental vigor and fine 
manhood. 

I shall preserve my April Rorartan with my 
Verse Craft, The Circle, and other tavorite maga- 
zines and books of verse. 

(Mrs.) Laura F. Beck 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


“Rotarian” to Reformatory 


In order that the boys at the State Reform 
School for Boys at Pruntytown, West Virginia 
(where our club has sponsored the organization 
of four troops of Boy Scouts, with more in pros- 
pect), may know more about our organization 
and better appreciate our interest in their behalf, 
our directors on my suggestion have decided to 
put a copy of Tue Rorartan in their school 
library . .. Bill to our club with other subscrip- 
tions. Rosert R. WiLson 

Secretary of Rotary Club 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


New Customs Regulations 

Rotarian Howard E. Moore (classification: 
U. S. Customs Agent in Charge, port of Laredo, 
Texas) has called the attention of this office to 
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an article appearing in the May issue of Ty; 
Rorarian under the caption, “So You and T 
Are Going, Too,” page 38, under that paragrap! 
listing “A Few Special Don'ts from Custom 
Regulations.” 

In this paragraph it is stated that no artic! 
with slide or zipper fasteners is allowed entry ) 
customs authority and at Mr. Moore's sugg 
tion, wish to advise that under date of May 3 
1935, the Customs Bureau at Washington j 
formed us that the Hookless Fastener Compa 
of Meadville, Pennsylvania, the holder of ¢! 
American patent on these articles, granted 
blanket license authorizing the entry into tl 
United States of not more than three of eac! $ 
kind of article equipped with a slide fastenc " 
when imported in the baggage or personal et 
fects of persons entering the United States wh« 
such articles are for personal use of the import 


sara tt ma 


and not for sale or to be used in commerc 
transactions. 

The blanket license also authorizes the entr 
of parcel post shipments containing not m 


than three of each kind of article equipped wit! 


a slide fastener covered by the terms of the ex 
clusion order as amended, which are consign 

to individuals and are evidently articles for pe 
sonal use and not intended for sale or use in 


commercial transactions. This of course does no 
mean that a slide fastener per se may be im 
ported. Such articles are still prohibited. 

As a further explanation, we are now a 
thorized to permit a bona fide passenger ent 
ing the United States from Mexico to bring wit 
him, for instance, three pocketbooks cquip 
with slide fasteners, three articles of wearing 
parel equipped with slide fasteners, three pair 
shoes equipped with slide fasteners, and such 
similar articles, all of course under the necessa 
condition that they be for personal use. : 

In addition to the foregoing, Mr. Moore a! 
pointed out that portion of the article in whi 
you state “don’t bring back articles made f 
a cow’s horn in the shape of a bird.” It is 
lieved that this statement should be elaborat 
upon as articles made from cow’s horn at 
lowed to be imported if not made in the 
of a bird or if not manufactured in some 
tentiary or by penal labor in Mexico. The 1 
that the bird-shaped article made from 
horn is not allowed to be imported is becau 
similar article is protected by copyright or pat 
in the United States. 

The Customs Service is making every poss 
preparation to expedite and facilitate the 1 
of Rotarians fgom Mexico after your June In 
national Convention, and Mr. Moore will b« 
Mexico City with several assistants to lend a 
and advice as needed. 

Trusting that your convention will be a 
cessful one. 

A. F. Scuart 
Acting Supervising Customs Age 


San Antonio, Texas 


... Fairness > 


The May issue of your magazine, containin 
the articles by Stuart Chase, Mark Graves an 
David Lawrence, is immensely interesting. C. | 
Claassen’s article also is top-notch. The make 
and illustrations are attractive, the reading n 
terial varied. The thing that strikes me mo 
about THe Rorartan’s treatment of controvers! 
problems is its fairness. 

C. T. Parsons 
Editor, Florida Municipal Record 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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More on Atlantic Flights 

In your March issue (Reader’s Open Forum), 
ou give a resumé of first transatlantic flights. 
Please allow a few corrections. 

Hawker and Grieve brought their Sopwith to 
St. John’s and not Placentia Bay. They came 
down from an overheated motor caused, as 
Hawker wrote afterwards, “because with my 
usual bad luck I put the strainer in the radiator 
and it became choked.” 

Alcock and Brown also brought their Vickers 
Vimy to St. John’s and had it assembled at 
Pleasantville near Quidi Vidi. When ready, it 
was flown to Lester's Field on the outskirts of 
the city and the take-off was made from there. 
Hawker and Grieve flew from Mt. Pearl, further 
countrywards. 

The details of these flights are interesting. 
Hawker and Grieve made one trial flight over 
the city, but very few people saw them as they 
must have had an altitude of around 10,000 feet. 
Then came that memorable Sunday. The take- 
off was excellent and they headed for the At 
lantic Ocean, flying out over the White Hills; 
and in full view of the hundreds assembled at 
Pleasantville, dropped their undercarriage as they 
reached the sea. This was later recovered and 
placed in the Museum at St. John’s, 

In the meanwhile, with her tail resting on the 
bank of Rutledge’s River at Pleasantville, was 
another contestant—the Martinsyde ‘“Raymor,”’ 
named after her pilot and navigator, Raynham 
and Morgan. Excitement was at fever heat for 
the American “Nancys” were on their way to 
the Azores; Hawker was gone, and this speedy 
Martinsyde would be away in a few minutes. It 
was generally conceded that the Rolls Royce 
Falcon 3 of the “Raymor,” when her gas load 
began to lighten, would make record time 

A roar from the engine and the beautiful red 
plane moved forward, gathering speed at each 
twist of the propeller; then she was in the air 
and-an instant later with a sickening crash her 
nose splintered against the ground and another 
gallant try was ended. A bump on the runway 
caused the disaster, but nobody was seriously hurt. 

Later this machine was rebuilt at the Blue 
Puttee Hall in the heart of St. John’s and hauled 
down ence more to Quidi Vidi. This was after 
Alcock and Brown had made their record flight. 
Another navigator replaced Morgan, but again 
bad luck dogged them. After a splendid take- 
off a vertical bank was attempted to head them 
around for the open sea. The machine side 
slipped out of the wind and was once more 
wrecked. 

Alcock and Brown, with a staff of mechanics, 
assembled the Vickers-Vimy at Pleasantville and 
late one evening flew the empty machine to 
Lester’s Field. Then came that never-to-be-for- 
gotten Saturday. Their magnificent take-off in 
a howling westerly breeze is one of the brilliant 
bits of flying history around St. John’s. For sheer 
skill it could not be excelled. With her twin 
Rolls—Eagle Mark VIII’s—running at top speed, 
her huge double undercarriage dragged itself 
from the ground and barely grazed the tree- 
tops at the very edge of the field. Then the 
machine suddenly disappeared on the other side 
of those trees. The crowd surged forward to 
view what they surely thought was a bad crack- 
up, when away to the eastward and travelling 
at terrific speed was the white machine heading 
for the open sea straight out over Cabot Tower. 

By the way, whoever says that the Vickers- 
Vimy was a machine unfit for such a flight, 
surely never saw one. The men who constructed 
her were years ahead in their ideas. 

ANonyMous CONTRIBUTOR 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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‘The Rotarian’ Hole-in-One otoh 


Ph 


The ‘Legion of Lucky’ welcomes these fellow fairway be ee » J. Leath- 




















voi 4 ul > * ney Riley Sydney ) 
favorites of fickle Lady Luck ee Raeek eae gat 
} (1) Levi T. Snow, New Haven, (10) Talbot T. Speer, Baltimore, Bros., N. Y.; 14 & ] 
| Conn., New Haven C. C,, Md., Five Farms C. C., 163 Harris and Ewing 
153 yards. yards. (Fifth hole-in-one!) Robson Studi W ir 
(2) Harold G. Ratcliffe, Toronto, (11) James W. Douglas, Denver, peg; 1 Marabl Ste 
( 9 Muskoka Lakes G. Colo., Lakewood C. C., 110 dios, Gainesville Fla 
} and C. C., 130 yards. yards. 
} (3) Wilfrid . Johnson, Sydney (12) E. H. Smith, Winnipeg, Can- 
N.S.W., Australia, Craigie- ada, St. Charles C. C., 148 
burn G. e oa 128 yards. yards. 
(4) W. S. Gray, Toronto, Canada, (13) Raymond L. Korndorfer, Bronx, 
Rosedale G. C. ae York City, Brookville 
(5) Maurice E. Vasen, Quincy, Ul., C., 230 yards; Siwanoy 
Quincy C. C., 175 yards. C C., 214 yards; Scarsdale 


(6) Clarence Overend, Pittsburgh, C. C., 141 yards. 


Pa., Sherwood Forest G. C., (14) G. Franklin Lenz, Newport 
183 yards. News, Va., James River C. 
: 5 
(7) Ralph L. Parsons, Iowa City, C., 105 yards. ve ; 
Ia., Iowa City C. C., 180 yds. (15) J. L. Jackson, Winnipeg, Can- 


(8) W. R. Lovelace Al buquerque ada, Elmhurst G. C., 145 yds. 





N.M., Albu jue ae chil, oat (16) Daniel Lee Moorman, Wash- 
135 yards, ington, D.C., Maketewah C, 
(9) H. Lewis Hill, Cuthbert, Ga., C., 200 yards. ; 

Radium Springs, C. C., 160 (17) Dan McCarty, Fort Pierce, Fla., 
| yards, Maravilla G. C., 100 yards. 
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The Home})hliest Girl I Ever Saw 


By Douglas Malloch 


Ths homeliest girl I ever saw married 
a young farmer in our county when I 
was a boy. I am no coward, but I have 
always been a little glad that I was too 
young for her to marry me. Because a 
thing like that can happen to any man, 
if the girl really makes up her mind to 
it. Man thinks that he takes a wife, 
just the same as a horse thinks that it 
takes a drink. It forgets that somebody 
led it up to the trough. 

Well, I was back to the old town 
not long ago, and whom should I meet 
on the street but that girl. Time hasn’t 
changed her very much. It is too bad, for 
almost any change would be an improve- 
ment. But she was still the homeliest 
woman I ever saw, as I saw at once. The 
only thing that time seemed to have done 
to her homeliness was to make her look 
more determined about it. She was a liv- 
ing proof of what a beauty parlor can 
do for a woman. She showed what a 
woman could look like who never went 
near one. 

I asked after her folks, and she asked 
after mine, and was my wife still living 
with me, and how you never can tell by 
a man’s looks but what some woman 
may be able to get along with him at 
that, and all that sort of thing. And I 
began to think the same thing about her. 
But perhaps looks aren’t all there is to 
a woman, I thought; perhaps it is only 
ninety per cent. So I looked her over 
again, but she beat anything I had ever 


seen—outside the circuses, of course, 
Then her husband came up (he had 
been over at the 


drugstore buying a 


snowshovel ), and he said how-dy-do to 
me, and patted her on the shoulder; and, 
by the way, he was the first farmer that 
I ever saw pat anything but a horse. 
My sympathy goes out to the farmer 
in a whole lot of ways. For instance, 
after the automobile and the tractor have 
completely eliminated the equine, th 
farmer won’t have anything at all to be 
kind to. 

Well, then they took me over to theit 
not bad 


looking boys either, boys of all ages, and 


sedan, and it was full of boys, 
the boys had callouses on their hands 
and you don’t often see that, not in these 
days. And he and she told me how 
lucky they had been, and how well they 
had done; and, when they said it they 
didn’t look at the car, they looked at 
the children. 

But I just must come out to their hom 
to supper, and so I wound up out at the 
farm, and I sat down to the biggest and 
best-cooked supper I ever had, and in a 
well-kept house; and there was grace be- 
fore the meal, and laughter all through 
it. And, 


the supper dishes, we sat around the fire, 


after we had helped her with 


and we men smoked our pipes, and she 
And I kept looking at her, 
and looking at her— 


didn’t object. 


And, fellows, she was the handsomest 


woman I ever saw in my life. 


Railroads: Government Ownership? No 


[Continued from page 15] 


and damage of freight, injuries to per- 
sons, and insurance cost 32 per cent of 
gross earnings, or a total of $1,630,000, 
000. In 1933, they cost only 23 per cent 
of gross earnings, or $814,000,000. It will 
be observed that the reductions in labor 
costs and in other operating expenses 
were relatively about the same—approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. 

There was one item of expenses that 
did not decline, and it is significant, be- 
cause it happens to have been the only 
one that was controllable by government 


in both 1919 and 1933. In spite of the 


Alfred Owen Williams, Rotarian at 
Battle Creek, Mich., pictured with 
family and an “autotram” of which 
he is a co-designer. He is called the 
“godfather of the streamline train.” 
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terrific reductions of both earnings and 
operating expenses, the amount of taxes 
paid by the railways increased. They 
were 3.6 per cent ol £ross earnings in 
1919, and 8.1 per cent of them in 1933. 

And how about the service rendered 
to the public? 

Two comparisons may be significant. 
First, under “unified government opera- 


tion,” the freight “car shortage” reached 
a maximum in the fall of 1919 of 64,000 


ca©s. Under subsequent private manage 





Rotarian 
P. J. SWARTZ 
General Manager 
C&B Line 





ment, the problem of furnishing ade- 
quate service was so completely solved 
that within the last decade there has 
never been a shortage of as much as 3,500 
cars reported, and during the last five 
years there has not been a single failure 
to furnish a shipper a car whenever and 
wherever he wanted it. Second, in 1919 
the number of passengers and employees 
killed in accidents was twice as great in 
proportion to the number carried and em- 
ployed as in 1933. 


THE ROTARIAN 


Forty-two per cent of the railway mile- 
age of the world is government-owned. 
The difference between the influences to 
which government and private manage- 
ment usually are subject apparently is re- 
sponsible for the fact that the results of 
government management in other coun- 
tries and of private management in the 
United States present a contrast similar 
to that between the results of government 
management and private management in 
the United States in 1919 and 1933. 

As already shown, the operating ex- 
penses of the railways of the United 
States in 1933 consumed less than 73 per 
cent of their gross earnings. The operat- 
ing expenses of some government-owned 
railway systems in 1933 were, in Ger- 
many, 105 per cent of gross earnings; in 
Italy, 119 per cent; in Belgium, 107 per 
cent; in Denmark, 114 per cent; in Nor- 
way, 111% per cent; in Sweden, 92 per 
cent; in Switzerland, 80 per cent; in 
France, 118 per cent; in Australia, 721, 
per cent; in New Zealand, 86 per cent; in 
Poland, 914 per cent; in British India, 
73.4 per cent; in Japan, 62 per cent; in 
South Africa, 76 per cent; in Canada, 96 
per cent. 

In almost every one of these countries, 
the average freight rate was higher, and 
the average wage paid employees much 
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Sleeping cars, 1867 and 1935. Proponents of private ownership of railroads 


hold that government ownership would not be conducive to the entei 
has brought such improved equipment and service to the t 


lower, than in the United States. Yet in 
the United States the earnings of the rail- 
ways exceeded their operating expenses, 
and the losses of those that did not make 
enough net earnings to meet their fixed 
charges were borne by private owners of 
their securities, while operating expenses 
exceeded earnings on a large majority of 
government-owned railways, with result- 
ing heavy losses borne by the taxpayers. 

It is true that many of the railways of 
the United States have borrowed from the 
government during the present depres- 
sion to avoid bankruptcy. But they have 
given security for the loans. They bor- 
rowed twice as much from the govern- 
ment during and after the war-time ex- 
with 
than they owe it now, and repaid prac- 


periment government operation 
tically all of it within a few years. They 
will repay the government all they owe 
it now when prosperity returns, if given 
a chance by government to earn enough, 
as they were in the twenties. 

There is nothing in the record of the 
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railways of this or any other country to 
support the view that under government 
operation in this country rates would be 
lower, or wages higher, or service better 


} 


There is abundant evidence, however, to 


indicate that taxes would be greatly in- 
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Streamline trains in the Union Station at Kansas City. Streamline is one of the 
“answers” of privately owned railroads to competition from buses and planes. 


creased by railroad deficits that the public 
would have to pay. The railroad deficit 
resulting from government operation in 
the United States in 1918 and 1919 that 
the taxpayers had to meet was $1,600,- 
000,000; and they probably would have 
had a vastly larger railroad deficit than 
this to meet during the recent depression 
years if our railroads had been govern- 
ment-operated. 

In 1919, under government operation, 
traffic declined 10 per cent. Were operat- 
ing expenses correspondingly reduced? 
On the contrary, they were actually in- 
creased 10 per cent, or $400,000,000. 

Government ownership would enor- 
mously increase the present national debt 
of the United States, which already is so 
huge that it threatens the national credit. 
It would immediately add 1,000,000 men 
to the present unprecedented army of 
government employees, and increase it by 
at least another 700,000 when an increase 
of trafic made it necessary to reémploy 
the present railway unemployed. It would 
make it necessary for the taxpayers im- 
mediately to shoulder a huge railroad 
deficit, which all experience indicates 
would constantly increase. It would al- 
most inevitably be followed by extension 
of government ownership to other indus- 
tries. 

The_government probably would quite 
soon conyince itself that it could make 
locomotivés, cars, and materials for the 
railways cheaper than it could buy them 
from private manufacturers. It would 


soon convince itself that it could mine | 














































coal cheaper than it could buy it from 
private operators. 

In the years immediately before the de- 
pression, the railways paid $3,000,000,- 
000 annually in wages and spent more 
than $2,250,000,000 in annual purchases 
from other industries, a total amount ex- 
ceeding the recent huge appropriations 
for work-relief. Could any political party 
ever be ousted from power which had 
control of such vast expenditures, in ad- 
dition to those now being made and con- 
templated at Washington? 


Miar is necessary to prevent gov- 


ernment ownership of railways? 

First, a revival of general business. 
When freight traffic increased 30 per cent 
in the fall of b932, railway net operating 
income increased from $12,000,000 in 
July to $64,000,000 in October. A sub- 
stantial and lasting increase in trafic due 
to revival of general business would soon 
enable every railway system in the United 
States to earn a substantial margin over 
its fixed charges and to begin repaying 
its loans from the government. 

Second, pass legislation which will 
equalize terms of competition between 
railways and other carriers as respects 
subsidies and regulation. 

Third, reduce railway wages to a basis 
reasonable as compared with those paid in 
other industries,.and, especially, by com- 
peting carriers. The average hourly rail- 
way wage, since its restoration on April 1 
to the pre-depression basis, is 22 per eefit 
higher than it was _uhder government 
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operation in 1919, and 170 per cent 
higher than before the war. 

A substantial increase in railway traf- 
fic due to business recovery and to legisla- 
tion equalizing terms of competition in 
transportation as respects subsidies and 
regulation, and a reasonable reduction of 
wages would make the railroads, even 
with lower rates than those now in effect, 
as completely self-supporting as any other 
industry in the country. The increase in 
net earnings resulting would enable them 
rapidly to liquidate their indebtedness to 
the government. It would also largely 


increase their buying from the profoundly 
depressed capital goods industries, of 
which they are normally the largest cus 
tomers, and thereby powertully promote 
general economic recovery. 

Few want government ownership of 
railways now excepting those whose po 
litical 


them, regardless of such facts and condi 


and economic principles cause 
tions, as I have cited, to advocate it. Jt is 
not inevitable. 1 confidently predict that 
the measures necessary to its avoidance 
will be adopted by government and by the 


present private managements. 


Ratlroads: Government Ownership ? Yes 


[Continued from page 13| 


itself. The result has been that the rail- 
road industry has for years been “going 
to the dogs.” 

Even in the boom years, the railroads 
were losing substantial portions of their 
long-established business. Instead of ad- 
justing themselves to the new forms of 
competition springing up about them, in- 
stead of modernizing their plants to meet 
the new competition and new needs of 
the public, the railroads continued in a 
sleepy condition, while every day millions 
of dollars of the business which was al- 
ready in their hands was slipping away 
from them. 

The federal codrdinator of transpor- 
tation, Joseph B. Eastman, only recently 
pointed to the fact that the rate structure 
of the railroads is, in 


many respects, 


archaic, wholly unfitted for the modern 
needs of the shipping public. 
of course, is that more and more the busi 
ness has been slipping away. What els« 
could be expected when the men in con 
trol of this great industry had their eyes 
on the stock-market tickers and_ their 
minds on the stock-market gambling? 
The 


tation has been engaged in making a 


federal coérdinator of transpor 


series of studies to show how the rail 
roads could improve their condition and 
Have the rail 
You 
will find, if you look into the matter, that 
Wall Street fra 


ternity have in many instances presented 


improve their business. 


roads benefited by these studies? 
the appointees of the 


a solid front against putting into effect 


Ceremony at Promontory Point, Utah, May 10, 1869, marking the completion 


of the first American transcontinental railroad. This construction was carried 


] 


out with the aid of grants and concessions from the federal government. 


Photo: Brown Brothers 








The result, 
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.. an outside room with 
bath, shower and radio 
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HOTEL 
MONTCLAIR 


19th St. N.Y.C. 
The truly American hotel 
with American traditions. 
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“New Way to 


Advertise” | 





Amazed Me With Sales 
And Good-Will Results! 


“I'm glad I let a friend 
persuade me to try 
Autopoints for good- 
will advertising. I never 
believed in pencils or 
other novelties before. 
But I found that Auto- 
points are something 
outside the usual run 
of pencils. Handsome, 
extra-long: lived and 
utterly foolproof; 
they're pencils of the 
kind a man buys for 
himself. I find that 
when a man gets one 
of my Autopoints it 
stays in his pocket. He 
sees my message 
twenty times a day. 
Incidentally, I always 
pick Autopoints for my 
non-commercial holiday remembrances to business 
friends. They appreciate a gift like this!’’ 


Used by 4000 Firms! 


Write today for an extremely valuable book of busi- 
ness-getting selling ideas to which over 4000 success- 
ful Autopoint users have contributed. It’s called ‘‘37 
Sales Plans.’’ Sent free to you. Also, let us tell you 
how Autopoints are saving 41c to 90c per year per 
employee for office forces. It may mean many dol- 
lars saved for you. Write, on firm letterhead, to 


. 








The # Better Pencil 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, DEPT. R-6 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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A NEW CREATION 
Just completed at a cost of $1,500,000. The 
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Entries 713,000 Biograph- 
jeal Entries 200 Valu- 
able Tables 13350 Pages 
At RBockstores Or Write 
For Booklet 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 























HELPS HIM TO 
FIND HIMSELF 


Studies and guides him 
understandingly. Dis 
covers interests and apt- 
itudes. Develops initia 
tive, poise and enthusi- 
asm for purposeful living. 
Prepares for all colleges. 
Junior College work. 
Modern equipment on 
1000-acre campus, adjoin- 
ing Lake Maxinkuckee. 
All sports. Infantry, Cav 
alry, Artillery. Catalog. 


ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


EDUCATES THE 
WHOLE BOY 


60 PERSHING ROAD 
CULVER, INDIANA 
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the very improvements basically neces- 
sary for their very life. 

How has this method of conducting 
one of the backbone industries of the 
country affected the three groups most 
concerned with the industry? One of the 


THE ROTARIAN 


and far less satisfactory than the rail. 
roads could provide. Hence, the public has 
turned to other forms of transportation. 

Now take the second group interested 
in the roads—the investing public. This 
group is made up, in part, of millions ot 
people who have directly invested in rail- 














groups, the shipping and travelling pub- 
lic, has gotten service far less adequate 


road bonds and railroad 


shares. In addi- 
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tion, there are many more millions who 
have indirectly invested in the railroads. 
Their money has gone into life insur- 
ance companies and savings banks, which 
have invested substantial portions of their 
resources in railroad bonds. Tremendous 
losses have fallen upon these millions of 
direct and indirect investors in railroad 
securities. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars of rail- 
road stock has been made almost value- 
less. The bankers financing and reorgan- 
izing these roads have, in a number of 
instances, poured in so much water that 
the stock was really worthless from the 
very moment it was issued and sold to the 
public. Two well-known Western rail- 
roads have already been shown to have 
an inflated capitalization of $100,000,000 
or more each. 

The shrinkage in bonds has also been 
terrific. First mortgage bonds of some of 
these roads are selling as low as twenty 
cents and even ten cents on the dollar. 
Other railroad mortgage bonds, for which 
investors paid par within recent years, are 
selling as low as five cents and six cents 
on the dollar. The loss already sustained 
by the investing public runs into billions. 

This has reduced the income on which 
millions of people have been depending. 
Even the indirect investors have already 
suffered. One of the striking things about 
this depression is that as policy holders 
found themselves less able to pay life in- 
surance premiums, they have been obliged 
to pay higher premiums even than the 
premiums they paid in boom times. This, 
in part, is due to the heavy losses sus- 


tained by life insurance companies, a 
large part of these losses being in bonds 
of our railroads. 

Bankers sometimes set up the defense 
that these losses are due to the depression 
and not to anything else. Let us examine 
this claim. In the first place, we have the 
fact that the railroad industry has lost 
much business because it has not main- 
tained itself as a modern industry, and 
this, in turn, is chargeable directly to the 
men who have controlled the industry: 
namely, the bankers. 


Bor there is another side to it as well. 
The bankers are the ones who have ex 
ercised for generations complete control 
over the financial structure of the rail- 
roads. So poor has been the work of the 
bankers that, on the average, many of our 
railroads have gone into receivership 


What 


would the ordinary man think of a house 


every twenty years or even less. 
builder so incompetent that the houses 
he erected broke down in the first major 
Yet the bankers have so built the 
the 


storm? 


financial structures of railroads in 
United States that they have cracked and 
broken in every big financial storm. So 
striking has been the incompetence of the 
financial architects of the railroads that 
in the case of the biggest railroad reor 
ganization to date, the new financial 
structure put out by the bankers in 1928 
is ready to crash to the ground in 1935 
which is almost an all-time record of in 
competence. 

I have spoken of incompetence, but let 
us not forget also that the bankers have 


Government-owned railroads of the world are also experimenting with stream 


line trains. This German “Zeppelin on Wheels” has sped over the rails at 143 
miles an hour on four miles per gallon of gasoline, and seats fifty persons. 


Photo: Underwood & Underwood 
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TO MEXICO CITY 
via 
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OU most fortunate of people who are 

about to convene at Mexico City, and 
who have chosen the ocean route, we salute 
you. You have shown admirable taste in 
planning a voyage which you will long re- 
member. If you have occasion to stop over 
in New York either going or coming, the 
Roosevelt (connected by passageway di- 
rect with the Grand Central) offers you the 
most reasonable rates of any of the finer 
hotels. $4 single and $6 double. We shall 
be happy to see you safely aboard your ship 
and meet you at the pier on your return. 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


Hines. Manacer 


St., NE\ 
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received fees running into the millions, 
and their lawyers have received fees for 
themselves running into the millions, for 
doing these incompetent jobs to the detri- 
ment of the American investing public. 
All this has, of course, affected purchas- 
ing power in this country and deepened 
the depression for every business man in 
the United States. 

Such incompetence has also cut down 


| purchasing power in another way. It has 


cut down the number of employees con- 
nected with our railroad system. In 1920, 
the railroads were employing approxi- 
mately 2,200,000 men and women. So 
heavy was the loss of railroad business by 
our railroads—even in the boom years— 
that great numbers of railway employees 
had to be dropped during the period of 
prosperity. Today the railroads are em- 
ploying less than half the number of 
workers employed on this transportation 
system in 1920, and even the million or 
less employees of the present time are 
given such part-time employment that 
many of them have lost all their savings. 


What this has done to purchasing power 


| every retailer who deals with railroad 


labor, every jobber who sells to the re- 
tailers, and every manufacturer who sup- 
plies the retailers and the jobbers, knows 
too well. 

But this is not the worst of the story. 
The worst of the story is that in connec- 
tion with stock-market manipulation, and 
in obedience to orders fromi Wall Street 
dictated for the purpose of financial ma- 
nipulation, railroad employees have time 
and again been laid off and purchasing 
power has proportionately been reduced. 

This, in brief, tells the story of the con- 
trol of a twenty-five billion dollar industry 


by a handful of men in Wall Street who 








have very little of their own money in- 
vested in the business. Can anybody point 
to any major government undertaking 
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Photo: Acme 

Federal Coérdinator of Trans porta- 

tion Joseph D. Eastman, who has 

been making studies to show hou 

railroads can improve their status. 

which has been so mismanaged, which 

has been so damaging to the general pub- 

lic served by that government undertak- 

ing, to the investing public or to the em 
ployees? 

We have to face the facts realistically. 
The question is not one whether govern 
ment ownership or government control is 
theoretically desirable or undesirable. The 
question is: What are we going to do as 
a practical matter? The rail question is 
whether a handful of men in Wall Street. 
who have for decades played fast and 
loose with the money of investors, with 
the jobs of employees, and with the re- 
quirements of the general public for a 
modern and efficient transportation plant, 
shall be allowed to continue in control 
for the future, or whether that control 
shall be taken out of the hands of this 
group and made more responsive to the 
requirements and the welfare of the pub- 


lic at large. 


hake Up Your Heart 


In public questions, as in private doubt, 

'Tis not enough for man to figure out 

In terms material, in times distressed, 

How things will profit him, in coin expressed. 
Few questions man will properly decide, 

Gold for his God, and profit for his guide. 

He must consider more, aye, all mankind— 


Make up his conscience, making up his mind. 


There is too much “How will this profit me?” 
And not enough, “How help Aumanity? 
Too much inquiring “What will serve me best 


And not enough “How will this serve the rest?” 


No man is richer, what his scheme or plan, 
Who makes life poorer for some other man. 
He but grows poorer as he waxes rich 


Whose carriage crowds another in the ditch. 


A hundred questions fret our world tonight, 
Yet only one, the question, “Wrong or right?” 
Whatever folly says, or sage replies, 

One question man can never compromise. 

In times like these men are too much inclined, 
Making decisions, to make up the mind; 

For deeper down the roots of living start: 
Consult your conscience, and make up your heart. 


—Dovucias MALLocu 
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What Rotary Means to My Town 


[Continued from page 35| 


planting of trees, flowers and shrubs, 
paved the streets, equipped and beauti- 
fied our parks and cemetery, and sup- 
ported almost unanimously a county- 
wide highway program. Our ability to 
coéperate has been demonstrated! 
Dissension in Slaton had been driving 
our trade to other towns. Because of 
internal distractions, rural-urban relations 
were neglected. Now each year we make 
a series of goodwill trips to rural com- 
munities, furnish entertainment, get ac- 
quainted, and discuss our problems 
openly and frankly. Each month a Trades 
Day is held, prizes offered, bargains ad- 
vertised, and the crowds come. Results 
have been gratifying. Once again farm- 
ers in Slaton’s trade territory are making 
our town their town. Municipal boun- 
daries cannot confine the contagious Ro- 
tary spirit. Goodwill begets goodwill! 


Orr boys and girls have ever been 
Rotary’s first concern. They are our best 
investment. During the depression, Rota- 
rians have worked with the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association to feed and clothe poor 
children and keep them in school. Re- 
productions of fine paintings that adorn 
our school rooms are a gift of Slaton 
Rotary, and our club is sponsoring the 
cause of bringing our school libraries up 
The 


Rotary, without meddling, so heartily 


to requirements. very fact that 
backs our schools and recreational proj- 
ects, and encourages every worthy enter- 
prise, promotes goodwill and improves 
morale. 

It would not be true to say that to 
Rotary belongs all the credit for these 
accomplishments, and Rotarians would 
be the last to make such a claim. One 
function of our Rotary club is to see that 
credit goes to whom credit is due and 
to accord due recognition to 
worthy effort. It is true, however, that 
to Rotary belongs the credit for inspiring 
community-wide codperation making pos- 
sible these and other accomplishments. 


every 


Slaton Rotary’s only father-son com- 
bination: Past President John W. Hood 
and Odie Hood, the sergeant-at-arms. 











Allan ]. Payne (left), who has been 
secretary of the Slaton Rotary Club 
since 1926, and has not missed a meet 
ing since February, 1925; and R. Goi 


pi esent pre sident. 


don Loveless, the 

Details would be enlightening if space 
permitted. There are Rotary’s annual 
banquet to school teachers and trustees; 
“teeds” to the football squad; entertain- 
ment of the fire boys with programs on 
fire prevention; ladies’ nights; banquets 
for the Boy Scouts; weekly welcomes to 
Then there are visits of Rotarians 


lubs, inter-city meet- 


guests. 
to and from other ¢ 


ings, attendance contests with neighbor- 


lil 


Ing ciuds, the loser entertaining the 


winner, the latter putting on the pro 
gram. All of these things have been 
worthwhile, widening the 


1 . ‘ 7 
circle of goodwill, breaking up “small 


exceedingly 

] 9% | 

town complexes, banishing provincia 
ism, injecting new life. 

When I come 


the individual derives from contact witl 


to the benefits which 
1 
Rotary, there is no need to be on guard 
against exaggeration. It is far from true 
that in a small town everyone knows his 
neighbor. We were shocked to discover 
how distorted was the picture imagina 
tion had painted for us of the man 
Why, he’s human! 


He, too, has his problems, joys, triumphs, 


around the corner. 


sorrows, defeats and disappointments. 
He, too, thrills at the chance for sociabil 
ity and rejoices at the opportunity to 
cooperate with his fellows. I find, also, 
solid ideas 


that he has some pretty 


viewpoints worth considering. It’s a 
pleasure, now that Rotary has introduced 
us, to work and plan together for our 
community betterment. 

Slaton 


supermen. We, like other average men, 


Rotarians, of course, are not 
often find it difficult to look facts in the 
face and to appraise them correctly; to 
recognize that questions have at least 
two sides; that viewpoints are stubborn 
realities; that truth is likely to be found 
about midway between opposing ex- 
tremes; that we can learn most from 
those who disagree with us; that the way 


of life and the method of progress is 





At Last! 
A Movie Camera 
Everyone Can 


Enjoy! 








The New 
FILMO 
STRAIGHT 
EIGHT 


@ Sosmall it fits t m of 


@ Amazingly inex tlm costs 
only $1.45 pet 

@ Makes brilliant, steady, cl t 
movies as bi 

@ Jewel like in 
for long yeat | 
of Bell & Howell, world’s foremost 


makers of professional m 
@ See it at your dealer's—t lay! 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 


Personal Movie Cameras and Projectors 


1834 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois; New 
York; Hollywood; London {B & H Co., Ltd.) 
Established 1907 
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Lake Patzcuaro 


Tarascan Fisherman 


Rotarians! Here’s the Chance of a Lifetime for 


Post-Convention ADVENTURE 


After the Convention is over— 
after you've enjoyed the regular 
program of Rotary, merrymak- 
ing and sightseeing —PLAN 
THIS THRILL-OF-A-LIFE- 
TIME, a trip through Mexico's 
colorful byways. 


You may not be so close again in years 
to so many strange places and sights, sc 
many fascinating races, weird customs 
as you'll find OVERNIGHT from 
Mexico City. 

Here are just a few of the experiences 
you MUSTN’T miss 

LAKE PATZCUARO and URUAPAN 
Sleeping car service from Mexico City 
to the heart of the Tarasean Indian 
country. Quaint fairy-story villages 
A trip to another world. Good hotels. 
OAXACA, MITLA, MONTE ALBAN, 
Ancient stronghold of the interesting 
Zapotec and Mixtec kingdoms. Here is 
an excursion into ages long ago, a 
glimpse of civilizations from out of the 
past 

ALVARADO, VERACRUZ, JALAPA 
and TEXOLO FALLS. Orchids and 
coffee, and waterfalls at Jalapa. Boats 
and beaches at Veracruz. Palm lined 
rivers and fishermen’s cottages at 
Alvarado. 

LAKE CHAPALA and GUADALA- 
JARA. Lakeshore swimming, motor- 
boating and sightseeing. At) Tlaque- 
paque you'll see pottery in the making. 
GUANAJUATO. Steep winding streets, 
the strumming of guitars. Mines that 
have made emperors. 


Only on the Network of Mexico’s 
Great National Rail System 
Can You Enjoy ALL of 
Mexico's Thrilling Byways 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 


201 N. Wells, Chicago, IIL 





Before you go lo Mexico- 
read TIME OUT 
FOR ADVENTURE” 


Let’s Go to Mexico 
By Leonidas W. Ramsey 


“It should comprise the indispens- 
able item of baggage for every visitor 
to Mexico whose craving for know- 
ledge extends beyond the Pullman 
window.” Mexican Life Magazine. 


Beautifully printed. Fully illustrated. At all 
Book Stores, or write: $2.75 per copy. 





Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
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APPLICATION FROM 


Rotary Club of ... glaten 
having been duly organized on... Friday 


with an 





the clab DURING ANY CALENDAR MONTH. 


Governor. 


. A remittance of $100.00, covering the charter 


3. Attached berete is a copy of cur constitation and by-laws, duly certified. It is understood and agreed 
that no change in, or amendment to, the club's herewith 
the clab’s by-laws which will conflict with the constitution of the club or with the constitution and by- 
laws of Rotary International, will be made without first submitting same (o the secretary of Rotary In- 
ternational for approval by its board of directors. 


of Article 1, ection 2, of the by-laws of Rotary 
bership we will execute and deliver to you a ratification of 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


221 E. 20th ST, CHICAGO, U.S.A 


© 


CLUB FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Secretary, Rotary International, Chicago, U.S. A.: 


State or 
Texas........ 


February 27th, 19.95 


charter members, each representing a different classification 
of whom a roster list is hereto attached, ncw applies for membership in 

ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 4 of the Constitution of Rotary International and 
the following understandings and ag t 
1. It is agreed that NO ADDITIONAL MEMBERS will be elected until this club has received its charter. 


It is agreed that thereafter this club will steadily though carefully add to its membership, but that dur- 
ing the Gret year of its existence NOT TO EXCEED THREE NEW members shall be introduced into 


2. It is agreed that during the same period this club will met establish any classification, not included in 
Rotary’s “Standard Outline of Classifications,” anless with written approval thereof by the District 


Denitted 4 


nor any to 





fee, is attached hereto in accordance with the provisions 
International 





5. Upen notice of our admission to sach 


6. The present officers apd directors are: 


Presa gy) Murra: 
V.Pw p MeKirahan 
_ “YF C_ Rector 
‘J fT Ov 
S. at A. R A Devons 
7. Regular weekly meetings are held: 
Day— Friday 
Hour— 12315 PM 
Place— Various 


Dated... February. .28 






Attest, 


SIZ 74 
Secretary 

Slaton Texas 

Address 


yit--O—24— IM 





19.gg Rotary Club o 


the constitution and by-laws of Rotary International and we will remit for our members payment of 
their subscriptions to “THE ROTARIAN,” as provided therein. 


Directors. 
Re J wuorra 
W 8 MeKirahan 
4 c tor 
Tt rby 
RA Devons 





Printed in U. 3. A. 





Slaton’s application for membership 
in Rotary International, dated Febru- 
ary 28,1925. Right: Harry H. Rogers, 
of San Antonio, Texas, then gover- 
nor of the old 13th District, later 
a president of Rotary International. 


compromise; that even right and wrong 
are relative. Understanding these things 
begets patience, tolerance, open-minded- 
ness, respect for the other fellow’s rights 
and opinions. 

How greatly we needed those qualities 
n Slaton—still need them! And the 
whole tendency of Rotary has been to 
supply them, which, to my mind, is one 
of Rotary’s crowning achievements. Ro- 


tary is accomplishing the seemingly con- 
tradictory task of making men more 
individual and at the same time more 
sociable. 

That Rotary inspires a man to have 
confidence in himself so that he can 
stand on his feet in public and state his 
thoughts coherently and expound his 
convictions effectively, will be attested by 
Rotarians everywhere. Rubbing elbows 
and exchanging viewpoints with one’s 
fellows begets good sportsmanship and 
removes the temptation to make-believe. 


Many a citizen of Slaton can testify that 
in Rotary he lost that forlorn feeling of 
loneliness and aloofness and discovered 
that he is appreciated; that he is an in- 
tegral part of his community; that, after 
all, his one big business in life is to live; 
that while no one business is “most im- 
portant,” all necessary labor is honorable 
and that his own business is useful, 
worthy and dignified—not his master, 
but a link to connect his life with the 
pulsating world about him; a means for 
the development and expression of his 
own personality; his opportunity to ren- 
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der useful and necessary service to hu- 
manity. 

Many a Slaton citizen, through Rotary, 
has found himself. With increased self- 
confidence, he is learning modestly to 
esteem his own talents and al! the while 
growing in the esteem of his fellowmen. 
And from all this happiness results— 
inevitably! 

Rotary therefore means much to my 
town because it has done and is doing so 
much for my town. It is many things 
in our community life. It is a balance 
wheel; a cementing, cohesive, unifying 
force; a leaven, a lubricant, an attitude, an 
inspiration, a subtle influence. 

Rotary is an essence that sweetens and 





perfumes: human intercourse. It would 
now be as impossible to trace and define 
Rotary’s influence, diffused as it is 
throughout the warp and woof of Sla- 
ton’s life, as it would be to draw an 
imaginary circle to confine the fragrance 
of a powerful perfume! It is becoming, 
slowly but noticeably, a part of us. It 
must abide, because, happy as we are in 
realization of what Rotary means to my 
town, a far weightier consideration 1s 
what it can be made to mean in the 
years to come. 

The town that has in it a properly 
functioning Rotary club has a soul. My 
has abundant to cherish 


town reason 


Rotary—its soul! 


Old Rome’s Three Daughters 


| Continued from page 11] 


and in touch with Asia Minor and 
Greece. Between the European of the 
north and the Greek-Levantine of the 
the brilliant 


who gives the tone to the whole Italy, 


south-east, lie Florentine 
the deep and somber Venetian, and the 
Roman whose very name is a portrait. 

the 
would picture as units for purposes of 


Thus three nations which we 
comparison reveal themselves as complex 
gamuts of types and shades of character. 
And, curiously enough, there are subtle 
relations between this and that subtype 
of Italian and this and that subtype of 
Frenchman or of Spaniard. The Massif 
Central of France gives forth Spanish 
types in both looks and character, and 
there is a profound connection between 
Venice and Spain which Florence does 
not in the least suggest: the color of 
their painters, the rich and somber 
hues... 

But now has come the time to give 
back a little of what we have taken away 
from Latinity. The nations which speak 
languages issued from the Latin mother 
have, of course, in common a tradition 
and, what is perhaps more living and 
eflective, a facility for mutual influence 
which more distant nations cannot en- 


joy. Thus the most striking fact about 
constant 
Italy, 


their three literatures is their 


interaction. Form and finish for 
powerful original stimulus for Spain, 
method and continuity for France are 
the gifts which the three nations bring 
to each other and through which they 
mutually fecundate their common art. 
Between the three, they contribute to 
European civilization more than halt 
if such things can be calculated—of its 


permanent values. They constitute a 
solid bulwark of realism, of concrete creé 
ations, which force the more vaporous 
and shapeless Nordic strain to come down 
to earth and become tangible and human. 

They teach the Nordics the joys of in 
tellectual-sensual life in the artistic crea 
tions of Renaissance Italy; the art of 
precise and concrete thinking in the 
works of the French philosophers and 
moralists; the art of cre ating and repre 
senting man in the portraits of Spanish 
painters and above all in the unsurpassed 
characters of Don Quixote and Don Juan. 

Tossed this way and that by the ephem- 
eral waves of politics, the three nations 
keep, nevertheless, beneath it all a close 
ot 


natural touch as three sister 


culture. 


muses 


Italy 


Still gleams your bay of Naples in the sun; 

Your Apennines yet lift their frosted 
heights 

Above foothills where purple vineyards 
run, 

Row after row, all bathed in magic lights 


Your soft warm skies alone know how 


to shed. 
Within the Vatican Raphael breathes 
On fresooed walls a glory never dead, 





And shares with Angelo Rome’s fadeless 
wreaths. 

Then, too, | know your gondoliers sing 

Back there, where lovely moonlight stabs 
the heart; 

And yet, 1 long for only one sweet thing 

Of youth, of love, of floating breeze a 


part— 
A thing that cannot change nor hold 
regrets: 


The far-flung fragrance of your violets. 
—Ipa Norton Munson 








Save 50% 


with 


this NEW 


JOYCE 
BINDER 








You save 50 ] leat 


per cent on LOosS« 

binder cost because one JOYCE FLEX 
IBLE SPRING POST SELF-BINDER 
serves both current and ye record 
Exelusive patented features make th pe 
sible. Thirty years’ experience transfer! 
ind binding office records 

Enthusiastic acceptance of the 


JOYCE binders has created 
mand among leading business, utility, and 
of firms ’ 


thousands smaller 





ALWAYS OPENS FLA!‘ 

@ Note these features—flexibl spring post 
self-binders with Detachable Outside Lock 
fits any size sheet or form—alway opel 

flat allowing easy reference and full vie 
of entire page. These are but a few of 
inany features, yet the utmost n in 


plicity, easy operation and durability. We 
guarantee you full satisfaction. 


@ Try out these binders in your office. At 


your request, without cost or obligation 
we shall gladly send you a trial binde1 


for your inspection and use 
or 
write for leaflet, “Cutting Binder Costs 
50 per cent.” No obligation of course. 
THE EDWARD J. JOYCE FILING CO. 
56 W. WasHincron Sr. 


Cuicaco, Ins 


Derr. M. 
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FLASH! 


The machinery of 
prosperity is rotating 


—and a number of men of Rotary 
calibre will bolster their incomes 
with additional business before 
the year ends. 

We, the Stewart Iron Works 
Company, recognized as the world’s 
greatest Fence Builders—in our 
49th successful year—are expand- 
ing our sales organization. We 
offer no “gold bricks’’—but an 
interesting plan whereby men of 





good character, normal habits and 
the will to apply themselves can 
increase their incomes consider- 
ably. No financial investment is 
required. 

Our products include a wide 
range of fences for every purpose 





and miscellaneous metal special- 
ties of such variety that prospects 
are indeed plentiful. 

We have a number of territories 
open now—but they'll be filled 
quickly so if you are interested, 
write to 


S. M. STEWART 


The Stewart lron Works Co., Inc. 


114 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Profits and Security — 


how a Capitalism 
of average American 
business men can 
bring them about 





Read Walter B. Pitkin’s 


CAPITALISM 
CARRIES ON 


282 pages, $1.75 


H‘s capitalism actually been given a fair trial? 
Need private initiative or profit drop out of 
the picture? Here is Pitkin’s thoughtful answer 
dealing with facts—recognizing trends, conditions, 
crises, as they exist—showing clearly a sane and 
sound capitalism bringing order out of the chaos of 
today—with leadership by bold, resourceful and 
intelligent middle-class men who are willing to ven- 
ture into new and untried fields—with possibilities 
of profit-linked-with-service and individual initia- 
tive greater than ever before. 
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SEND THIS ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 

| 330 W. 42nd St., New York City | 
Send me Pitkin'’s Capitalism Carries On for 10 days’ 

{ examination on approval In 10 days I will send 
$1.75, plus few cents postage, or return book post | 

| paid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remit 
tance.) ! 

| Name | 

j Address 7 | 

i City and State % head 


Position. ....... 


! 
Company . 
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Helps for the Program Makers 


The following references have been se- 
lected to save the time of the program 
speaker. Specific outlines for programs sug- 
gested in Pamphlet 251 (listed here by 
weeks) can be obtained on request from the 
Secretariat of Rotary International. 

* * * 


FOURTH WEEK (JUNE) — Installation 
of Officers (Club Service) 
PAMPHLETS AND PaPERs— 

No. 124—Installation of Officers. Secre- 
tariat of Rotary International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, gratis. 

FIFTH WEEK (JUNE)—Open 

FIRST WEEK (JULY) — Getting Under 
Way (Club Service) 

From Tue Rorartan— 

Reviving Club Interest (A Case History— 
editorial), June 33, 1934. 

Surveying the Program Interests of Mem- 
bers (Time to Take Stock—editorial), Aug. 
33, 1934. 

Lo! The Poor President. Ed. Doudna. July, 
1931. 

Hi! Lo! The President. Ed. Doudna. Sept., 
1931. 

PAPERS— 
No. 306—Getting Under Way. From the 
Secretariat of Rotary International, gratis. 
SECOND WEEK (JULY )—Aims and Ob- 
jects Plan (Club Service) 
From Tue Rotartan— 

What Rotary Means to My Town. This 
issue, page 33. 

Aims and Objects Plan—lIts Possibilities 
(editorial), Dec., 1932. 

Rotary’s Four Lane Highway. Chesley R. 
Perry. Feb., 1933. 

Rotary Source of Strength. Frederick R. 
Burley. Dec., 1932. 

Has Rotary a Future? Raymond J. Knoep- 
pel. June, 1933. 

PAPERS— 

No. 208—The Aims and Objects Plan. 

No. 205—The Program of Rotary and 
the Organization of a Rotary Club to 
Achieve the Program. 

No. 226—Rotary Committees at Work. 

No. 204—The Aims and Objects Plan. 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International, 
gratis. 

* * * 


‘More Suggestions 


for Club Programs 
ADVENTURES IN FRIENDSHIP (Inter- 


national Service) 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Old Rome’s Three Daughters. Salvador de 
Madariaga. This issue, page 8. 
Grasse, City of Exotic Scents. Padraic 
Colum. July, 1934. 
Secret of French Stability. John Brangwyn. 
Sept., 1934. 
France—-Land of Contradictions. Howard 
Vincent O’Brien. Dec., 1929. 
Spain — Yesterday and Today. Clayton 
Sedgwick Cooper. Sept., 1929. 
(See also “Adventures in Friendship” in 
previous issues of THE Rorartan.) 
Books— 
A Short History of Italy. Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick. Houghton Mifflin, N. Y., $3.50. 
The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. D. 
Merejkowski. Modern Library Series, $1.00. 


Spanish Raggle-Taggle. Walter Starkie. 
Dutton, N. Y., $3.50. 

Provence. Ford Madox Ford. J. P. Lippin- 
cott, N. Y., $3.00. 

Morning in Gascony. J. Hudson. Appleton, 
N. Y., $2.50. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
tional Service) 
From Tue Rorartan— 

Railroads: Government Ownership? (a 
debate). Yes, by Burton K. Wheeler. No, 
by Samuel O. Dunn. This issue, pages 13 
and 15. 

Other Magazines— 

Railroad Problems. J. J. Rilley. | Vitul 
Speeches of the Day, Apr. 22, 1935. 

Railroading Moves Ahead. Ralph Budd. 
Atlantic, May, 1935. 

The Real Revolution in Railroading. 
Harwood F. Merrill. Reader’s Digest (Con- 
densed from Forbes), May, 1935. 

Troubles of the Railroads. Nation’s Busi 
ness, May, 1935. 

How Can the State Do Business. Stuart 
Chase. Current History, May, 1935. 

Government in Business. A. W. Atwood. 
Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 19, 1935, 

Governments in Business Have Always 
Made a Failure of It. F. G. R. Gordon. 
National Republic, Dec., 1934. 

Government in Business. A. E. 
Atlantic, July, 1934. 

Towards Nationalized Railroads. W. M. 
Daniels. Current History, Jan., 1935. 

(See also Britain’s New Deal. This issue, 
page 27.) 

PAMPHLETS— 

‘Mistaken Enthusiasm” and Where It Has 
Landed Us. Canada’s Railway Troubles. 
E. W. Beatty. Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Report of the Transportation Conference 
of 1933-34. First National Bank Building, 
Chicago, III. 

LEISURE (Plan for Living) 
From Tue Rorartan— 

A “Secret Room” for Every Man. Lorado 
Taft. This issue, page 7. 

New Leisure to Learn. L. V. Jacks. May, 
1934. 

What Is the Promise of Modern Life? 
Farnsworth Crowder. Aug., 1934. 

Art and the Business Man. R. G. Stott. 
Jan., 1935. 

Give Your Hobby Its Head. Ray Giles. 
Feb., 1935. * 

Other Magazines— 

Modern Sculpture Sees Humor in Life. 

Country Life, May, 1934. 
PaPERS— 

686 C—Community Facilities for the Con- 
structive Use of Leisure Time. Secre- 
tariat of Rotary International, gratis. 


(Voca- 


Morgan. 


Booxs— 

Enjoying Pictures. Clive Bell. Harcourt 
Brace, N. Y., $3.00. 

Purpose and Admiration—A Lay Study 
of the Visual Arts. J. E. Barton. Stokes, 
N. Y., $3.00. 

Art and Nature Appreciation. 
Opdyke. Macmillan, N. Y., $3.50. 

A Grammar of the Arts. Sir Charles 
Holmes. Macmillan, N. Y., $2.50. 

Modelling and Sculpture in the Making. 
(In the How to Do It Series.) Sargeant 
Jagger. Studio Publishing Co., $3.50. 

Making a Water Color. (In the How to 
Do It Series.) George Pearse Ennis. Studio 
Publishing Company, N. Y., $4.40. 


George 
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MEXICO (Convention). Start with Ed. John- 
son’s “Twenty Hours of Inspiration,” and 
— 2 “For Those Who Would 
Explore.” This issue, pages 16 and 19, re- 


Ramsey's 


spective ly. 
Other articles from Tur Rorarian 
Rotary Fiesta. Julio Zetina. May, 1935. 
So You and Ted Are Going Too! Violet 
Coulter. May, 1935. 
One Week Isn’t Enough. Ernesto Aguilar. 
April, 1935. 
Mexico—Every Man an 
d'Harnoncourt. April, 1935. 
Civilization Without a Wheel. 
Gray. Feb., 1935, 
Land of the Plumed Serpent. James Saw- 
Mar., 1935. 


Artist. René 


George W. 


ders. 
Books 
Spanish for Your Mexican Visit. Frances 
Toor. Argus Book Shop. Chicago, $1.00. 
Guide to Mexico. Frances Arg 
Book Shop. Chicago, $1.50. 
Pan-American Dictionary and Travel 
Guide (English and Spanish). Lewis Sell. 
International Dictionary Co., N. Y.. 
; Terry’s Guide to Mexico. T. Philip Terry. 
Hingham, Mass., $3.50. 


Toor. us 


$2.50. 


Fiesta in Mexico. Frna Fergusson. Alfred 


A. Knopf, N. Y., $3.00. 
Beautiful Mexico. 


Vernon Quinn. Frederick 


A. Stokes & Co., N. Y. $4 
Viva Mexico! Charles Macomb Flandreau. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., N. Y. $1.00 
RECOVERY IN ENGLAND (International 
Service 
From Tue Rorartan 
Britain’s New Deal. Stephen King-Hall. 
This issue, | 27 
England Sees It Through. Harold Callen 
der. Feb., 1934. 
The World Turns the Corner. Rudolf 
Holsti. Mar., 1934 
Orker Magazi 


The Changing Face of Britain. Cu 
History, Mar., 1935. 

New Deal for Great Britain. H. } 
borough. Liter Digest, Feb. 9, 1935. 

Britain Consolidates Recovery. I. F. Mar 

Saturday Et Post, Oct. 13, 


Scar 


cosson. 
1934. 

Britain Turns the Corner. G. Elton. Cw 
rent Hist Aug., 1934. 

How Britain Revived. 
per’s, Nov., 1934. 
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| Spanish Lesson No. d .. . Courtesy 

Notre: The student is urged to pay espectal attention to the pronunctat f vowels. Ther 
are five vowels in the Spanish language pronounced as follou 1 fat as in 
pay; imee—as in meet; o—o/f—as in the exclamation Oh!; u Is in ol I insta nt 
concludes the series of Spanish lessons.—Edito 





Whom have I the pleasure of addressing ? 

éCon quién tengo el gusto de hablar? 

¢Kohn kee-ayn’ tayn’-goh ayl goos’- 
toh day ah-blahr’? 


Iam Mr. 

Soy el Sr. —, servidor de usted. 

Soi ayl Sayn-yohr’ 5 
dohr’ day oos-tay’. 


, (at your service). 


Sayr-vee- 





d Mrs, ————-, may I present (1) my wife— 
4 (2) my husband—(3) my daughter—(4 
g my friend Mr. or Mrs. - -. 
a Senora , permitame presentarle (1) a 
4 mt esposa 2) a mt esposo—(3) a mt hija 
4 —(4) a mi amiga la Senora 0} 
7 amigo el Sefior , 
; Sayn-yoh’-rah —, payr-mee’-tah- 
may pray-sayn-tahr’-lay ah mee 
4 ays-poh’-sah (2) ah mee ays-poh’-soh 
% (3) ah mee ee’-hah (4) ah mee ah- 
j mee’-gah lah Sayn-yoh’rah - 
(or) ah-mee’-goh ayl Sayn-yohr’ —. 
I am very happy to meet you. 
Tengo mucho gusto en conocer a usted. 
F Tayn’goh moo’-choh go00s’-toh ayn 
al coh-noh-sayr’ ah oos-tay’. 
’ 
’ Good morning, Sr. ———. 
Buenos dias seficr ———. 
Boo-ay’-nohs dee’-ahs sayn-yohr’ ——. 
Good evening, Mrs. ——. 
Buenas neches, sefiora 
Boo-ay’-nahs noh’chays, sayn-yoh’- 


rah ——. 





We had a delightful time. 

Estuvimos contentisimos. 

Ays-too-vee’mohs kohn-tayn-tee’-see- 
mohs. 










Will you excuse me, please? 

Tenga usted la idad de ad 

Tayn’-gah oos-tay’ lah bohn-dahd’day 
dees-payn-sahr’-may. 


Do} spensarme, 


Thank you. 
Grac 1a +. 


Grah’ -see-ahs. 


No, thank you. 
No, gracias 


Noh, grah’see-ahs. 


I am very sorry I cannot attend, 
Stento muche no poder aststir. 


See-ayn’-toh moo’-choh noh poh-dayr’ 
ah-sees-teer’. 


It doesn’t matter. 
No importa, 
Noh eem-pohr’-tah. 


May I be of assistance to you? 


Font 





é Puedo ayudar a usted en al 
{Poo-ay’-doh ah-yoo-dahr’ ah oos-tay’ 
ayn ahl’-gok? 


You are very kind. 

Usted es muy bondadoso. 

Oos-tay’ ays moo’-ee bohn-dah-doh’- 
soh. 


Won't you sit down. 

Hagame favor de 

Ah’-gay-may fah-vohr’ day sayn-tahr’- 
say. 


sentarse. 


How very lovely! 
{Qué hermosa! 
; Kay ahyr-moh’-sah! 


Yes, we are having a splendid time. | 
St, esto es espléndido. 
See, ays’-toh ays ays-playn’-dee-doh. | 


| 















BEFORE THEY GO 
OUT OF PRINT— 


a few copies of the University of Chi- 
cago Social Scientists’ survey of Ro- 
tary incorporated in that remarkable 
300-page volume are available. 


ROTARY? 


$2.00 in U. S., postpaid ($2.50 else- 
where) on orders postmarked be 
fore June Ist, 1935. 


e 
From Tasmania to Norway— 


from Cape Town to Tokyo, 





Rotary Clubs have 


ordered from one to thirty copies each of tI 
mine of information for club administrators 
and other Rotarians who are shaping the 


future course of Rotary. 


2 
$4.00 after June Ist 


(postpaid everywhere) 


Once out of print this valuable 
book will be lost to you forever. 


Cheque must accompany orders 


addressed to 


ROTARY CLUB of CHICAGO 





Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 














FOR YOUR MEXICAN VISIT! 


Frances Toor’s 
“GUIDE TO MEXICO” 
Mex ind Mexico City. ( $1.60 
postpaid in U. S. A. 
“SPANISH for YOUR MEXICAN VISIT” 
l t , $1.10 postpaid in U. S. A. 
Orders filled same day received. Money 
back guarantee. Order fron 


HAROLD H. LASKEY 


Clath. 


t 


at once 








520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 
oe All Sizes — Qualities 
and Prices 
Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue No. 50 
George Lauterer Co. 
9 North Franklin Street 








NAVAL SCHOOL (Boys 14-19 years) 


CAVALRY CAMP (Boys 14-19 years) 
WOODCRAFT CAMP(Boys 9-14 years) 


CULVER SUMMER SCHOOLS 





Chicago, U.S. A. 


Special —A Set 68 Flags Various Countries 


The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street 


kee nag 

Rotary Supplies = 
for every occasion “s 

Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-2’’ "s 
* 


Chicago, Il. 


FOR YOUR BOY’S 
SUMMER VACATION 


Specify Catalog Desired 






On Lake Maxinkuckee 
60 Lake Shore Place, Culver, ind. A 
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please mention 





Home of 


CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Rotarians from many climes al- 
ways make the Hote! Sherman 
their home when in Chicago. 
WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 
Chicago Rotary Club Lun- 
cheons every Tuesday at 
12:15. Areal Rotary welcome. 


__, BE SURE TO VISIT THE 
~#, COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT" 


es 


\ ‘ 


= 
Se ee 6 & ee Si eee ea e eek we c 
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Save Time and 
Nervous Energy 


We grasp ideas quickly... follow 
instructions... do fine work (prize 
winners in fact)... make prompt 
deliveries...treat you right...save 
you time, money and energy. Try 
us next time. The latch-string ts 
always out...the phone is always 


working... just call Central 2360 
LTT 


A-1 COMPOSITION COMPANY 
211 West Wacker Drive e Chicago, Ill 














PAST PRESIDENT EMBLEMS 
Also 
ROTARY JEWELRY 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Send for Illustrations and Prices 


WEFFERLING BERRY WALLRAFF Co. 
8 ROSE STREET - - - NEWARK,N.J 





' ‘ch . The Rotary Club Meets 
IN MONTREAL on Wasehave, 12:45 at 


AHindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 

















. « «. Order your bound volume of 
“THE ROTARIAN” for 1934 today. 
Price delivered in U. S. A., $2.50. 


euneuennte 


COEDEEUEDECUEEEOEUEREOUECEEEUCUDDORTEEERDEOUEEE DEED OO CEE TED CEEOEEE OE LULCEDOUE TOOT 


SPEAKERS 


We will furnish your speeches. Confidential 
service at prices so low they will surprise 
you. Information free 

National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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When writing, ple mention ‘The Rotarian’ 





THE ROTARIAN 


Chats on Contributors 


Be oravo TAFT, A “Secret Room” for 
Every Man, sculptor, celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday last month by working “as usual” at his 
studio in Chicago, despite the flood of congrat- 
ulatory messages. He has long been associated 
with the Art Institute of Chicago, the University 
if Chicago, and his alma mater, the University 
of Illinois. Among his many well-known monu- 
ments in stone: The Fountain of Time, Chicago; 
Columbus Memorial Fountain, Washington, 
D.C. 


wor rd, 


; and The Pioneers, at his birthplace, Elm- 
. . . Salvador de Madariaga, 


Old Rome's Three Daughters, engineer, teacher, 


Illinois. 


and diplomat, is not a new name in these col- 
umns, as readers of his The Anarchy in Men’s 
Minds (Jan. 1934) will recall. 
statesman began in 1922, at age 36, when he won 


His career as a 


honor as director of the Disarmament Section 


of the League of Nations. He has been Spanish 
mbassador to the United States (1931) and to 
France (1932-34), and is now Spanish permanent 
delegate to the League and a fellow of Exeter 


College at Oxford. 


Burton K. Wheeler is a leading advocate for 
government ownership of the railroads in the 
United States. 
Michigan for his legal education, and in 1906, 


Massachusetts born, he went to 
after admission to the Montana bar, began prac- 
tice in Butte. He 
United States Senate for the last two 
(1923-35). . . . Samuel O. Dunn, spokesman 


has been a member of the 


terms 


for the railroads, got his vocational start and 


economic bent as a thirteen-vear-old youngster 
tting type for “hot” editorials on a newspaper 


Kansas. 


going to the 


in western 
Betore 
Railway Age, of 
which he is now the 
editor, he wrote edi- 
torials for the Kansas 
City Journal and the 
Chicago Tribune... 
Leonidas W. Ram- 
sey, For Those Who 
Would Explore, is a 
trained landscape 
architect, and heads an advertising agency with 
offices in Davenport, Iowa, and in Chicago, IIli- 
nois. He is a frequent—and understanding— 
visitor to Mexico, 
selling Time Out for Adventure. 
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William Lowe Bryan, Any Good Thing Out 
of the Univer- 


and is author of the best- 


»f Nazareth? has been president 
sity of Indiana at Bloomington, his alma mater, 
since 1902, and has been a trustee of the Car- 
negie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching 
1910. He ts an 
Club of Bloomington, Indiana. 


since honorary member of the 


Rotary 


Leonidas W. Ramsey 








Madarrapa- 








Caricature of Sr. Madariaga, by Derso, 
well known European cartoonist. 


Commander Stephen King-Hall, Britain 
New Deal, a THe Ro 
TARIAN, is a popular English author and speaker 
over the British Broadcasting Company network 
He is a member of the research staff of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. . . . Walter 
B. Pitkin, Young Men and Closed Doors, needs 
columns. 


former contributor to 


no introduction to readers of these 
His series of articles on new careers for youth 
began in the March Rorartan, 
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W. G. Tucker, Golf—Royal and 
English sports write: 
and commentator. . . . Soichi Saito, 
Japan’s First Rotary Camp, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Tokyo, Japan, holds 
the classification: Y.M.C.A. ... J. Ed- 
ward Cain, Rotary’s Alert Young 

Brothers, a glass retailer, is a Sacra 
mento, California, Rotarian. . . . Roy 
A. Baldwin, What Rotary Means to M 
Town, first-prize winner in the contest 
for manuscripts on that subject (limited 


Ancient, is an 


f 


to Rotary clubs in towns with population of 
5,000 or less) is an attorney and a charter mem 
ber of the Slaton, Texas, Rotary Club. He was 
president of his club for one-and-a-half terms, 
and at present is serving as program chairman. 
... Ed. R. Johnson, Twenty Hours of Insp: 
ration, the busy chairman of the 1935 Conven 
tion Committee of Rotary International, is a past 
vice president and district governor. He liv 

in Roanoke, Virginia, where he is president of th 
Virginia Supply Company and the Roanoke Se- 
curities Corporation, and an officer or directot 

several other business and financial institutions 


Left to right: Authors-of-the-Month Dunn, Wheeler, Baldwin, Taft, and Tucke’. 
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